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Heart of America’s Defense: Machine Tools 





When you buy a Ford car... what happens? 





YOU DO NOT JUST BUY so many pounds 
of steel and glass and rubber when you 
buy a car. 

What you do buy is the ability of men 
and machines to convert these materials 
into usefulness to you on the road. 

We point this out because when 
you buy a Ford car this job is done 
differently for you from the way that 
it is done by anybody else in the car- 
building business. 

The 1200-acre Ford Rouge Plant is 


not just the largest industrial plant in 
the world, but it is also unusual in its 
basic idea. 

In addition to making finished motor 
cars, it has its own steel mills, its own 
tire and glass plants, its own modern 
plastics division. 

It is so complete that raw iron ore 
may be turned into parts of a finished 
car within as little time as 28 hours. 

Yet at only one point in the whole 
Ford plant do we take a profit on the 
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things we make. That is on the finished 
car, and the profit there is small. In 
every case, the Ford-produced mate- 
rials that go into Ford cars are put 
into them at cost. 

That is how it happens that the 
buyer of a Ford today gets a fine-cai 
engine, extra quality throughout the 
car, and costly design and construction 
found in no other car at the price level. 
These things come to you as your divi- 
dend in the Ford way of doing business. 


PTT DLA DARE 











Some Ford Advantages 
for 1941: 


NEW ROOMINESS. Bodies of the 
big new Ford are longer and 
wider this year. Front seating 
width, for instance, is increased 
as much as seven inches, 


SOFT, QUIET RIDE. A new Ford 
ride, with new frame and stabi- 
lizer, softer springs and im- 
proved shock absorbers. 

GREAT POWER WITH ECONOMY. 
The Ford engine leads the low- 
price field in horsepower. It 
holds many records for econ- 
omy as well as for performance. 


BIG WINDOWS. Windshield and 
windows increased all around 
to give nearly four square feet of 
added vision area in each *41 
Ford Sedan. 

LARGEST HYDRAULIC BRAKES in 
the Ford price field. 12-inch 
drums. For added safety, longer 
brake-lining wear. 


GET THE FACTS AND 
YOU'LL GET A FORD! 
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Here’s Proof 
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». - at No Extra Cost 


On one truck operation after 
another the new Speedliner 
Silvertown is today delivering 
25% more mileage than even 
our own great 1940 B. F. 
Goodrich Silvertown! 

Here is no empty promise of 
“more mileage” but a plain 
statement of facts from service 
records. Now made public dur- 
ing the B. F. Goodrich Jubilee 
celebrating 70 years of being 
first in rubber. 

This new tire has far more 
rubber in the tread. But if you 
merely build up the tread you 
run the risk of overheating. So 
B.F.Goodrich engineers threw 
out the old idea of floating 
breakers, put the breakers 
between the plies in a new 
reinforced tread foundation. 
Then they wrapped a special 
ply around the entire carcass 


* Goodrich 
~@ Silvertowns 
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to distribute stresses and strains, 
reduce heat. 


With these improvements 
they were able to put on a 
real truck tire tread —a 
thicker, deeper-cut, flatten- 
ed tread with a wealth of 
extra rubber placed to give 
you extra wear. And the 
compounds in both 
tread and body are now 
fortified with B. F. Good- 
rich Duramin, the amaz- 
ing chemical discovery 
that prolongs tire life. 


Why not be among 
the first to get the bene- 
fits of these new truck 
tire features — benefits 
that are cutting tire costs 
for other users? Call your 
B. F. Goodrich Dealer 
or Goodrich Silvertown 
Store. 
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Low price makes tt easy for everyone 
to own THESE FAMOUS BOOKS 
that afford success and happiness! 


ERE it is!—The chance of a life- 

time to own DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 
(The Harvard Classics) at a cost per 
volume ¥ the price of popular fiction! 
Actually, for aslittle as 7¢ a day, you 
can have this marvelous library that 
makes a university of your home— 
a price so low that no one now 
needs to be without these world- 
famous writings. 


Educational Background Necessary 


To the modern man or woman, the 
broad background of general educa- 
tion is an absolute necessity for busi- 
ness or social success. Perhaps you 
didn’t go to college. Perhaps you 
did—but missed the liberal courses 
that give cultural background. In 
either case, The Harvard Classics can 
make it up to you. 


iiberal Education At Your Fingertips 


It was the purpose of Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, President of Harvard Uni- 
versity for 40 years, to give the 
equivalent of a liberal education in 
this famous fifty-volume library. 
That he succeeded masterfully is 
borne out by the fact that more than 
half a million sets of 50 volumes 
each—or 25,000,000 actual volumes— 
have gone into American homes! 


Nowhere else in the world will you 
find such riches for so little money! 
Brentano’s, one of the largest firms 
of retail booksellers in the world, 
recently stated that for only the partial 
contents of The Harvard Classics, in 
ordinary cloth-bound editions, the 
cost would be $402.00. Yet here, in 
a magnificent new Library Edition, 
exquisitely printed, beautifully illus- 
trated, handsomely and uniformly 
bound, you can have these precio 
writings at @ fraction of that cost 


Truly, this is a marvelous oppor- 
tunity! 
Contents Complete, Inclusive 

This handsome new edition contains 
the complete contents of DR. 
ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF 
BOOKS! Every word, every line, 
every paragraph is here! Fifty vol- 
umes, 22,407 pages of superb read- 
ing, 418 of the world’s masterpieces, 
the famous Lecture Volume, the 
Daily Reading Guide—and the 
unique Index of 76,000 entries that 
= you the key to this vast store- 

use of knowledge! All at a cost 
per volume % the price of a current 


popular novel! 
Only 50 Cents a Week 


Not —_> the new price of these 
famous books amazingly low! You 
are given the advantage of extremely 
liberal terms. Think of it! For an 
initial payment as low as $2.00 you 
may have this luxurious edition 
placed in your home with all ship- 
ping charges prepaid by us! No man 
or woman in America needs to wait 
longer to profit from the stimulation, 
inspiration and entertainment of 
these precious volumes! 


Send For These Famous Free Books 


The famous little book, “Fifteen 
Minutes a Day”’, furnishes you with 
full information about The Harvard 
Classics. It gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan 
of reading—is packed with helpful, 
ractical information! Also, for a 
imited time only, we will send you 
““Men Behind the Classics” which 
contains dramatic biographies of 
men whose immortal writings appear 
in The Harvard Classics. A fine piece 
of literature. Both of these booklets 
will be sent you free, postpaid and 
without obligation. Simply fill out 
and mail the coupon below. 





| THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLETS ‘es, Acute 


| P. F. COLLIER & SON CORPORATION 
The World’s Largest Subscription Booksellers 

| 250 Park Avenue, New York City 
Yes! I am interested in receivin ‘ 
without obligation, your valuable booklet, “Fifteen 
Minutes a y,” Gooceiinag the famous library. 
Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard 
Classics) and containing Dr. Eliot's own plan of 


by mail, free and 


' 
constructive reading. Also the beautiful brochure, 
“Men Behind the Classics.” HCN-603 
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PIONEERS IN STEEL — ON FRONTIERS OF 
INDUSTRY — ARE J&L METALLURGISTS 


In daily touch with all industries, the Jones & Laughlin metallurgical staff helps manufacturers get the 


exact Controlled Quality Steels that will make their products more useful to the public—to the nation. 


“Not all our metallurgists confine their 
work to our plants and laboratories. 
Some of them travel far and wide along 
the industrial frontier, pioneering new 
uses for steel. They help you and other 
customers obtain the right steels for 
defense products you are turning out, 
for better household appliances you are making, and 
for finer articles of greater personal use and enjoyment. 


“That’s why we are on your home-base today — not in a 


Jones & Laughlin works —and have with us one of our field 
metallurgists — for we are here in your plant to receive and 
put into production this J&L €ontrolled Quality Steel we 
have developed for you in collaboration with your engineers. 

“There is more than just so much J&L steel being 
unloaded from this freight car. For with this steel 
are analysis of raw material, metallurgical control of 
processes, skilled workmanship, mill management that 
knows its business and applied research in our Pilot 


Plant Laboratory. 
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“,. «we are here in your plant to receive and put into 
production this Jal Controlled Quality Steel we have 
developed for you in collaboration with your engineers.” 


} 
From an original drawing by Orison MacPherson 


“Backing it all, is the accumulated experience of JL over the years— 
experience that does not ‘rest on its laurels,’ but that looks ahead and sees 
a greater era in the Age of Steel—new industrial frontiers more challenging 
than the uncharted geography presented to our pioneer forefathers. 

“So we come to your plant with this shipment of J&L Controlled Quality 
Steel to complete a cooperative job that will help you speed-up production 
and step-up the quality of the parts and products you make... to help us in 
serving you better... to join our efforts with yours in making life safer and 
richer for all through new and wider—more profitable —applications of 


steel—mankind’s most obedient and useful servant.” 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AmeERICAN Iron AND STEEL Works 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





Jal— PARTNER IN PROGRESS TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 

















METALLURGY 


50 trips around World, more than 1,200,- 
000 miles, are traveled in a year by Ja L 
metallurgists visiting customers’ plants, help- 
ing solve their steel problems, speeding-up 
their production and improving quality of 
their products by determining the exact 
grades of J « L Controlled Quality Steels best 
adapted to their uses. 


Madame Curie, famed for her great work 
with radium, in earlier studies pointed the 
way to an instrument recently perfected for 
quick, magnetic determination of carbon con- 
tent in a steel “bath.” Starting with her 
experiments and others, J « L’s research and 
development division in 1939 brought out 
the new “Carbanalyzer”—which tests steel 
samples from open-hearth furnaces in five 
minutes. Chemical methods are much slower. 
And time is of utmost importance, because 
carbon content of the steel “bath” changes 
so rapidly it must be constantly controlled to 
produce better steels. 


Sugar by counting its crystals, flour, eggs, 
milk by ten-thousandths of an ounce, instead 
of by cupfuls, is how women would have to 
measure ingredients for cakes if they used the 
same relative care that is used in mixing a 
“heat” of 100 tons of steel. 


Scratches on hardwood furniture, mother 
can tell you, are not so deep as those on fur- 
niture of softer woods. Hardness of steels 
can be measured in much the same way. A 
scratch is made on the surface of the steel 
with a diamond point under a fixed pressure. 
Its width is measured under a powerful lab- 
oratory microscope. The harder the steel, the 
narrower the width of the scratch. 


“If he can play the piano, might use him, 
otherwise don’t know what he would be good 
for,” was the sarcastic telegram an old-time, 
rule-of-thumb steel works “super” a half cen- 
tury ago fired back at the president of his 
company when informed a chemist was being 
sent to see if science could help skill make 
better steel. Today, thousands of chemists, 
metallurgists, and other men of science work 
hand-in-glove with the vast army of skilled 
steel workmen producing new steels old- 
timers would have hooted down as “pipe 
dreams.” 


In 340 B. C. four steels were enumerated by 
Daimachus, a Greek historian and military 
expert of his time, as Chalybdic and Synoptic 
for ordinary tools, Lydian for razors and 
swords, Lacedaemonian for files and chisels. 
Today the steel industry, through research, 
has developed innumerable grades which have 
been scientifically determined to give maxi- 
mum efficiency on each type of job, and dif- 
fer from each other in analysis and processing. 


In over 300 industries, refrigeration and air 
conditioning are important in manufacturing 
processes. Such installations require extensive 
use of steel sheets, 
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Witna wing span greater than the 





height of a 17-story building the new 








Douglas B-19 carries a bomb load 






of 18 tons and can fly non-stop one 






third the way around the world. 






By serving the needs of both the 





Government and Civil Aviation, 









Douglas acquired the experience and vast facilities 
to make so great an airplane possible. Thus from 
the cradle of the air-liners comes the world’s largest 


bomber to help make America supreme in the air. 
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SIDESHOW 








by DALE HARRISON 


Accommodating: A Miami fellow 
decided no sacrifice was too great to 
cure his roommate of using other 
people’s toothbrushes. So he killed 
him ...A Texan, solicitous of a jury 
deadlock over the question of his 
guilt on a larceny charge, said 
“Shucks, gentlemen, [’m_ guilty,” 
whereupon the grateful jurors went 
home ... And a Rochester (N.Y.) 
court, sorry for Tony Musolino be- 
cause his name sounded like Musso- 
lini’s, changed it to Mason. 


Slick: In North Tarrytown (N.Y) 
a man actually passed a Confederate 
$50 bill—counterfeit at that ...A 
canny New Yorker, knowing pick- 
pockets to be crafty rogues, tied his 
wallet tightly to his suspenders. 
When he got home he still had his 
suspenders . . . A reprehensible Jer- 
seyite, wanting money to buy liquor, 
got it by selling his baby’s diapers 
. . . Spinach broke a Denver man’s 
arm when he slipped on a wet leaf of 
it. 


Four-footed: A divorcing Califor- 
nian grumbled that his wife made 
him sleep with a pet monkey. She 
retorted it wasn’t so—except on cold 
nights ... A South California hunts- 
man fell while pursuing a hare, and 
his rifle, flying from his grasp, 
konked the head of another rabbit 
who was merely an innocent by- } 
stander . . . And the Maine dog 
whose master taught him to open 
beer bottles with his teeth became 
so industrious that now he opens a 
case at a time—a contingency the 
master had failed to foresee. 


Obstinate: “Crazy driving” so 
irked a Kansas City man that he 
planted himself stubbornly in mid- 
street, defying an approaching car to 
run him down. At the last moment 
the speeding vehicle swerved into a 
pole. It was not until then that Mr. 
T'll-Teach-’-Em learned the car 
hadn’t had any driver. 


Twisted: A Lincoln (Neb.) radio 
announcer got his commercials con- 
fused and urged listeners to visit a 
theater showing “The Count of 
Monte Crisco” . . . And the new 
Columbus (Ohio) parking meters 


won’t take Jefferson nickels—a me- 
chanical choosiness which some Re- 
publicans consider deeply significant. 





















PETTICOAT 
CARGO 


Back from the Grand Banks 
on his schooner, Joel’s eyes 
looked for only one—the blue- 
eyed Eunice. But sometimes 
it takes three to make an 
elopement. Read a romance, 
Full Cargo South, by Thomas 
H. Raddall. See page 12. 


Wartime escape 
from England 


A civilian passenger describes 
her tense blacked-out passage 
on a Canada-bound troopship 
bringing sailors to man ‘‘those 
50 U.S. destroyers”’ in Good- 
By, London, Hello, Canada, 


“Your father is 
disbarred!/’ 


A son in school, the day before 
his graduation, discovers his 
father is a cheat—and decides 
to do something about it. A 
short story, The Adriance 
Prize, by Brendan Gill. 


$200 Each! 


News color photos by Ivan 
Dmitri from remote Sanibel 
Island, Florida, best shell 
beach in the Americas, where 
natives and tourists pick up 
shells worth big money. 


REVENGE IN A 
GUN FACTORY 


Master Gunsmith J. M. Pyne 
and an old enemy match wits 
at the art of making Govern- 
ment rifles. A short story by 
Lucian Cary, Revenge in Mod- 
eration. See Post page 22. 


FLORIAN SLAPPEY 
Body Builder 


**Afro-Swedish Massage’’ was 
coining money for Florian— 
until a rival tried to muscle 
in! See A Grapple A Day, a 
short story, by Octavus Roy 
Cohen .. . ALSO editorials, 
serials, cartoons, poems. 





HETRESS TURNS 
TROPIC ISLAND QUE 


@ She drove an ambulance in World 
War I, raced speedboats, drove a taxi, 
had her arms tattooed, stalked tigers in 
India, and tended bar in Lowestoft. 
Eight years ago she read an item in a 
Miami newspaper “Island for Sale 8 x 16 
Miles.” She bought it for $40,000 and 
her antics have flabbergasted the Baha- 
mians ever since! The first story of her 
remarkable island kingdom appears in 
this week’s Saturday Evening Post now 
on sale. Turn to page 9. 


by Leta Cromwell and 
Patricia McManus 


BASKETBALL 


Doutle eau 


Who’s Crazy? Those Mid-Western 
dervishes with their firehouse tac- 
tics? Or those Eastern “‘ hugger- 
muggers” with their freeze-the- 
ball tricks? Two experts, Tom 
Meany (New York sportswriter) 
and Bill Fox, Jr. (Hoosier fan), 
fight it out in the Post this week. 
Two articles to raise your basket- 
ball temperature. Pages 16-17. 


Read “Vl Take Hoosier Hoopla” and 
“New York Basketball’s Better Basketball” 
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EVERGLADES 
ADVENTURE 


p> White men feared the unknown 
Everglades—and kept out. But this 
stranger and the young boy with 
him hoped to beat the cruel sawgrass 
and sucking mud. An unusual ad- 
venture, The Road to the Horizon— 


by MARJORIE 
STONEMAN 
DOUGLAS 
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All about our CHAIR-MINE.. LETTERS 
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Christian Science Stand 
On behalf of the Christian Scientists, 


may I express appreciation of NEwswerx’s 
accuracy and fairness when, in your issue 
of Feb. 3, 1941, under the caption “Church 
Views on War Objectors Shift Since the 
Last Conflict,” you mention the radical 
: : “ “- so 
e What really comes out of an aluminum mine is bauxite. — reign * tigger rage = 
, . e in defending the viewpoint of con- 

And it does make the best chairs you ever sat on. scientious objectors to military service. | 
quote: “Today practically every denom- 
ination (the Christian Scientists are a not- 











e They are light and strong, and for all practical purposes, 


| 
| 











7 . . . 9 * 
indestructible. But aluminum chairs don’t just happen. able exception) has backed the objectors’ 
They are the end of a long trail. right to exemption.” 
No Christian Scientist could be a “con- 
THE LONG TRAIL THE MILEPOSTS scientious objector.” He knows he must 


“render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto God, the things that 
are God’s.” 

The Christian Scientist believes that 


That isn’t enough. Alumi- ‘AY Almost two generations of engineers, scien- the liberty and freedom for which our fore- 


A young chemist from Oberlin, one of our 
founders, discovered the commercial way 
to do that... 


Get the aluminum out of 
the bauxite, if you can... 


num must be cheap, to tists, production men, from 156 colleges, fathers fought and sacrificed is a legacy 
make a chair possible... have worked with the finest equipment money ; 7 
worth fighting to protect and preserve. Had 

could buy to cut every corner of cost, no ' | ‘cient bi 
mstter how thay. Mest of these men came our ancestors been conscientious objectors, 
to us directly from college, and have made we today would not be enjoying the right 
to be “conscientious objectors” nor the 


aluminum their life work. = . 
religious liberty guaranteed to us by the 


2 . . a ° . ° , * 

Then you ve got to make Just why a bit of silicon and a fraction of Constitution of the United Qhetes of Aas: 

the aluminum strong magnesium should make an aluminum hae 

enough... alloy almost four times as strong as plain . B. PALMER LEWIS 
7’ aluminum, is beyond us. Engineers hailing Soak : 


from as widely separated schools as M.I.T. Christian Science Committee on Pub- 


— a ui 
and Stanford spent years determining that _lication for the State of New York 
six-tenths of one per cent was exactly the New York City 

right amount of magnesium to add to get o 


the alloy that would work, and behave, and 
perform best for a chair... The Supreme Court 





; : Regarding your statement (NEWsweEEek, 
However, it would be r AY You need tubes, and sheet, and other shapes Feb. 3) that President Recsevelt's sixth 





futile to whittle a chair to make a chair. All the world’s accumu- S Cc . A 
out of a lump of that lated experience forming other metals was upreme Court appointment S mere than 
any other President except Washington, 


aluminum alloy... only the groundwork for the development — . 
of the special methods and equipment William Howard Taft also appointed six. 


needed to form these strong alloys of alumi- ’ : HUNT BUSH 
num. More engineers, more engineers... Charlottesville, Va. 


ae was on ping ha om But — President Taft appointed five men to 
aE SEERA SSS 8 Ne SaERER, tes, Shere the Supreme Court—Horace H. Lurton, 
engineers found out how, set standards, Siete Bates Mik Willis V De 
developed controls and equipment... ee ne ee a 

vanter, Joseph R. Lamar, and Mahlon Pit- 


And of course you'll want 7A Look carefully at the next aluminum chair ney. A sixth, Edward D. White, was raised 


But how to fasten all the 
pieces together, nicely, 
strongly... 





a beautiful finish... you meet, and ask yourself whether the from Associate Justice to Chief Justice 
ome orn a — = —e by Taft, but White was already on the 
ager! processes their speciality, aven’t added a bench at that time. 
lot to life that’s beautiful; and good. 
Finally you are ready to ... which folks will take for granted. T lash} 2 
Reiietatitiink, camiedion U.S. of Washington: 
ture, and sell a chair... j Newsweek of Dec. 30, 1940, has a let- 
aii ter about a name for our country. Of course 
° there is a crying need for this, but even oil 


ONE PAGE FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF and gasoline do better than the hideous 
“Usona” suggested. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM bins ot Ss Noes ce, sta. sak comes 


named alike (Mexico for example). It would 





e This message is printed by Aluminum Company of be easy to begin by saying U.S. of Wash- 
America to help people to understand what we do and ington, and later the U.S. need not be 
what sort of men make aluminum grow in usefulness. used. 


MARIE MANLEY 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Tr 
Cc 
































OLLITY and feasting brightened the front rooms of the 
Raleigh Tavern at Williamsburg, Virginia... while in 
back rooms men met secretly and talked in grim whispers 


of the supreme treason — liberty for American colonies! 


That was in the decade before the War for Independence 
when Washington, Jefferson and other “‘late representa- 
tives of the people’”’ met by night to plan for freedom. 
Today, visiting restored colonial Williamsburg, you can 
see Raleigh Tavern and other actual scenes of those great 


days... the Capitol, where the Burgesses sat — until they 
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dared protest against royal rule... the beautiful palace of 


the British governors... the Public Gaol, with its curious 
pillory and stocks...venerable William and Mary College. 
Have you seen this remarkable town? On your next trip 
east or west, go CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO and enjoy 
the fascinating stopover in Williamsburg. We'll gladly 
arrange your sight-seeing at Williamsburg in a Chessie 
TRAVEL PACKAGE, including limousine, admission 
to historic buildings, meals, hotel. Write Travel Service, 
Chesapeake and Ohio, 827 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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“We're never too crowded 
to take care of our regular guests” 








HERE are certain things that 

draw profitable customers like 
a magnet attracts steel chips... 
whether to a store, restaurant, thea- 
tre or hotel. One of these is an in- 
terior that glows with color and life. 
A sparkling wall panel of Pittsburgh 
Mirrors ... cheerful PC Glass Blocks 
that let in the daylight . . . the brilli- 
ance of colored Plate Glass... things 
like these give your place of business 





Look what Glave 
Can 


to give a hotel bedroom 
a charming personality! The Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, realizing the value of 
attractive interiors, had an exten sive job 
of modernization done by Architects 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. A large 
Pittsburgh Mirror panel behind the 
vanity, a Plate Glass vanity top, and a 
lovely mirrored doorcreate an atmosphere 
of spacious luxury in this typical bed- 
room. Send the coupon for other examples 
of the use of Pittsburgh Glass. 

















an eye-catching interior which helps 
you outsell your competitors. An in- 
terior which sets your establishment 
apart in people’s minds as “the place 
to go.” 

Call in a design expert and let him 
show you the possibilities of Pitts- 
burgh Glass. If you need help in get- 
ting in touch with a qualified de- 
signer or architect, we will be glad to 
assist you. Pittsburgh Glass Products 
are available through leading glass 
jobbers and mirror manufacturers, 
as well as our own branches. 













Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2061-1 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, your free, 
illustrated book “Better Interiors for Better Busi- 
ness...with Glass.” 


Name 





Address 





City State___ 
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TRANSITION 


Birtupay: King Farouk I of Egypt, 9). 
Feb. 11. A state reception was held fy 
the young monarch, but an attack of 
jaundice kept him home in bed . . . Johy 
L. Lewis, former head of the CIO, 6¢j, 
Feb. 12. 

















Pre 





Married: Constance 
Winant, 20-year-old 
daughter of John G. 
Winant, new United 
States Ambassador to 
Britain and former Gov- 
ernor of New Hamp- 
shire, and Carlos Velan- Satornations 
do de Cossio, 22-year- = Miss Winant 
old Peruvian scientist, 
in Chincha, Peru, Feb. 9. The bride met 
Velando while she was studying Spanish 
at the University in Lima. . . Alexandra 
Danilova, prima ballerina of the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, and Kasimir 
Kokitch, Yugoslav solo dancer with the 
same company, in Los Angeles, Calif,, 
Feb. 14 .. . Jean Parker, screen actress, 
and Douglas Dawson, a radio commenta- 
tor whose real name is H. Dawson San- 
ders, in San Diego, Calif., Feb. 14 
Lady Iris Mountbatten, a cousin of King 
George VI and daughter of the Marquess 
and Marchioness of Carisbrooke, and 
Capt. Hamilton O'Malley of the Irish 
Guards, in Haywards Heath, Sussex, 
Feb. 15. 








Divorcep: Edmund Lowe, film actor, 
and Rita K. Lowe, former New York City 
costume designer, in Los Angeles, Calif,, 
Feb. 13. They were married April 2, 1936. 
Lowe was previously married to the late 
movie actress Lilyan Tashman. 


Diep: Donna Dame- 
rel, 28, the “Marge” of 
the radio serial team of 
Myrt and Marge, in 
childbirth, in  Engle- 
wood, N.J., Feb. 15. 
The wife of Peter Fick, 
a swimmer, she had 
been married twice be- 
fore. The child, an 8- 
pound boy, survived. Myrt and Marge, 
mother and daughter on the radio for al- 
most ten years, also had the same rela- 
tionship in real life, for Miss Damerel was 
the daughter of Myrtle Vail, formerly well 
known in vaudeville . . . Swagar Sherley, 
69, prominent Washington attorney and 
former member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Kentucky, in Louisville, 
Feb. 13. He advised President Wilson dur- 
ing the World War and President Roose- 
velt in the early days of the New Deal... 
Lady Chamberlain, 65, widow of the late 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, former British 
Foreign Secretary, in London, Feb. 13. A 
popular diplomatic hostess, Lady Cham- 
berlain was well known in Italy. 


Wide World 
‘Marge’ 
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WHAT ABOUT 


awrall eng tne Vi, production ? 





UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD - 


See 


PRATT & WHITNEY 
ENGINES 


VOUGHT-SIKORSKY 
AIRPLANES 


CONNECTICUT 


HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS 


HE Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of United Air- 

craft, one of the two largest engine manufacturers 
in the United States, answers below the questions most 
frequently asked about its engine production. 


* * * 


How fast is your engine production increasing? 

During 1940 Pratt & Whitney Aircraft built more than twice as 
many engines as in 1939. During 1941 we shall more than double 
again our last year’s output. 


How has this increase been achieved? 

By rapid expansion of plant, personnel and machinery—plus 
similar expansion of subcontracting. Since 1939, Pratt & Whitney 
has doubled and redoubled its factory area, and increased its 
personnel from 3,000 to nearly 15,000 employees. Five hundred 
subcontractors and suppliers furnish finished parts and raw 
materials. 


Are you producing engines for both Great Britain and the United States? 


Yes. Most people do not realize it, but for months a large percent- 
age of our engines has been shipped to Great Britain. In addition 
to these continuing requirements we are now producing large 
quantities of engines for the American defense program. 


Are you producing engines fast enough to meet airplane requirements ? 


Yes, despite heavy shipments abroad. The total engines delivered 
to American airplane manufacturers by Pratt & Whitney in 1940 
was well above total requirements. There were, however, minor 
shortages in two types amounting to less than one day’s produc- 
tion, but we were well ahead of requirements in all other types. 


Will. mass-production help to increase output? 


True mass-production is not yet feasible for building aircraft 
engines. Remember that the aircraft program, big as it seems, is 
still dealing with thousands per year—whereas automobile mass- 
production deals with millions. Furthermore, mass-production, by 
its very nature, calls for “freezing” of specific designs. This is 
impractical in so rapidly advancing an art as aircraft design, 
particularly in war time when engineering changes are frequently 
essential to maintain tactical superiority. 


Will the automotive industry be a factor in production? 


Yes, as soon as automotive manufacturers are able to build and 
equip new plants, train new personnel, and adjust themselves to 
aircraft methods. In this program we are cooperating in every 
possible way. Meanwhile, for at least a year the existing aircraft 
industry must supply the nation with the bulk of its engines. 


How big is the job ahead? 


During the two fiscal years ending June 30, 1942, Pratt & Whitney 
is facing the task of producing more aircraft engines than were 
produced during the first World War by all American manufactur- 
ers, including ten in the automotive industry. 


Can it be done? 


We are confident that it can, but the job will not be easy. We must 
again double our production. We must install more machinery, 
train five to ten thousand new employees, and increase our operat- 
ing efficiency still further. But with the continued cooperation of 
our employees, subcontractors, and suppliers, we believe that Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft will meet its obligations to the nation. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





it 


OPM Cooperation 


Despite the widespread (and often jus- 
tified) criticism of OPM “confusion” and 
“inefficiency,” coolheaded and impartial 
men within the setup insist it will work 
with rapidly increasing smoothness. They 
say most of the trouble is just a carry-over 
from the old Defense Commission with its 
seven co-equal executives. Now Knudsen 
and Hillman, both sincere and practical 
men, appear absolutely determined to get 
along together, and this cooperative spirit 
is gradually filtering through the entire 
organization. Also, there are signs that 
this feeling is beginning to channel out 
to industrialists and union leaders around 
the country. It’s significant that some 
OPM executives who originally decried 
the two-man directorship now praise it 
highly. 


Isolationist Woes 


By this week, the so-called isolationist 
leadership in the Senate had become pret- 
ty thoroughly demoralized. Sen. Bennett 
Clark, counted on as a key leader, had 
proved disappointing. Though expected 
by many to undermine Willkie’s testimony 
at Senate committee hearings, he became 
flustered when he called Willkie, “Mr. 
President” and never got going again. 
Also, Wheeler and Clark have had sharp 
differences. Vandenberg has been edging 
toward the middle of the road, and the 
able Hiram Johnson at 74 hasn’t felt up 
to aggressive leadership. As a result, 
Wheeler has been left to carry the main 


load, with speechmaking assistance from 
Nye. 


Washington Notes 


Democratic Chairman Flynn plans soon 
to go to California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico to revamp the party machinery 
there .. . Abe Fortas, able if little-known 
counsel of the Bituminous Coal Division, 
is likely to take over much of Ben Cohen’s 
work as the New Deal’s legal handyman 
now that Cohen is going to London with 
Winant . . . Assistant Secretary of War 
Patterson, tired of losing able civilian em- 
ployes to the draft, has passed out word 
that no more draftable men are to be hired 
in divisions under his control . . . George de 
Ghika, onetime Hungarian Consul Gen- 


eral in N.Y., will probably be the new 


Hungarian Minister in Washington .. . 
Administration critics are preparing to de- 
nounce the bonuses given for completion of 
defense contracts ahead of schedule, claim- 
ing many delivery dates are purposely set 
late so that the bonus is really an extra 
fee. 


Hughes Out? 


Don’t be surprised if Chief Justice 
Hughes’ retirement, long a subject for 
speculation, is finally announced in June, 
at the end of this court term. Intimates 
say he has broadly implied this in recent 
conversations. Also, veteran Supreme 
Court reporters say they have detected 
several indications that the retirement is 
in the offing. 


Neely Blunder 


Ex-Senator Neely, now Governor Neely 
of West Virginia, is about to learn that an 
indiscreet letter may upset his best-laid 
plans. His predecessor, Governor Holt, 
appointed one man to fill Neely’s unex- 
pired Senate term, but when Neely took 
office he disputed Holt’s right to do this 
and named an appointee of his own. This 
left the Senate itself to settle the dispute, 
and Neely, by some astute politicking, 
fixed things so his man would be O.K.’d. 
Now, however, the applecart may be up- 
set because Neely, who was chairman of 
the Senate Rules Committee, forgot to 
remove from committee files a personal 
letter severely criticizing many of his col- 
leagues (as “pompous,” etc.). The letter 
is being covertly circulated among Sena- 
tors, and they are hopping mad. 


Technician Recruits 


In the next few months, there’s likely 
to be a drive here to recruit volunteer 
radio men, engineers, mechanics, and other 
technical men for noncombatant service in 
Britain. These are the fields in which 
British officials think they most need 
added man power. Churchill and his sub- 
ordinates emphasized the desirability of 
such recruiting during conversations with 
Willkie. 


Trivia 

The Treasury finds the cost of the gov- 
ernment’s red tape (actually used in nu- 
merous clerical jobs) has gone up from 
$5,100 in 1940 to $6,000 for fiscal 1942 
. . » One of Secretary Knox’s now-famous 
letters asking correspondents patriotically 
to withhold naval secrets went to Kurt 
Sell, correspondent of DNB, the official 
Nazi news agency .. . The House Appro- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


priations Committee plans to save $100,- 
000 annually by ordering red-and-blue air- 
mail stamps cut down to one color. 





Churchill Views 


Asie from those revealed publicly, 
here are major views Churchill has lately 
expressed to important American visitors: 
He is fully convinced that some German 
invasion attempt is in the offing. In fact, 
on the basis of intelligence reports on 
Nazi preparations, he’s surprised that Hit- 
ler has delayed this long and deduces that 
he’s still waiting for better weather for the 
all-out aerial campaign that must be part 
of the attempt. Churchill long has felt that 
the invasion try would be part of a broad 
campaign to spread world confusion about 
the chief Nazi objectives. This would in- 
clude: (1) simultaneous invasion of Ire- 
land, (2) a move through the Balkans 
toward Greece, Turkey, and the Suez, and 
(8) a drive on Gibraltar to close the 
Mediterranean. (Note: U.S. military ex- 
perts who have studied high-altitude icing 
conditions over England and the muddy 
state of the many airfields Hitler must use 
now doubt that a Nazi all-out air attack 
will come before April.) 


British Confidence 


Churchill, in his private talks, seems 
genuinely confident of beating off the ex- 
pected invasion attempt. While conceding 
that “unknown factors or imponderables” 
might possibly upset things, he believes 
that: (1) Since his information shows 
Germany considerably short of 3-to-1 air 
superiority, the RAF’s defensive fighters 
can easily handle invading planes. (2) 
Britain’s new coast defenses are so strong 
that Germany, at most, can land only 
small forces and can’t sustain these. (3) 
Germany could immobilize Gibraltar as a 
naval base but couldn’t capture the fort 
for many months, and even German guns 
set up on Spanish soil on both sides of the 
Straits couldn’t keep British convoys from 
passing under cover of night. Churchill 
says his chief worry is the expected ship- 
ping shortage and its possible effect a year 
or so hence on the now excellent British 
morale. 


Nazis in Japan 


Because there has been no publicity, very 
few realize the number and importance of 
Nazi experts who have lately been func- 
tioning in Japan. One small Nazi mission 
has been installed at Kobe, presumably to 
supervise the job of supplying German sea 
raiders with fuel and ammunition. Another 
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group of submarine experts is supervising 
the construction of a base in the Spratly 
Islands, not far from Singapore. About six 
weeks ago, a group of Nazi police and 
propaganda experts arrived and were im- 
mediately installed in “observation” posts 
in the Japanese propaganda and censor- 
ship office. Similar observers landed in the 
Interior Ministry. Finally, there’s evidence 
that a Nazi transport expert has been over- 
seeing the transfer of Japanese troops from 
Central China to the Canton area in the 
south. 


Weygand-Turkish Talk 


An as yet unreported but highly signifi- 
cant event in the Near East may vitally 
affect the war in the Mediterranean. Re- 
cently French authorities in Syria made a 
discreet suggestion to the Turkish Govern- 
ment that representatives meet at Alex- 
andretta, near the Turkish-Syrian border. 
The Turks promptly accepted and sent a 
High Command officer to meet an emissary 
of General Weygand, who had flown from 
North Africa. It’s known that Weygand’s 
emissary cautiously implied that, with 
Syria so far removed from North Africa, 
Weygand might not oppose having the 
Syrian regime cooperate passively with 
the Turks if they went to war against 
the Nazis. However, no commitments at all 
were made, the position of North Africa 
itself wasn’t discussed, and the whole ap- 
proach was ultracautious. 


Rio de la Plata ‘Lobbying’ 


News stories on the Rio de la Plata con- 
ference in Montevideo a fortnight ago 
didn’t tell of the widespread “lobbying” 
activities that went on backstage. Nazi and 
Italian representatives from practically all 
the participating countries worked hard on 
delegates to sabotage any proposals for 
economic collaboration wiih the U.S., us- 
ing, in at least one case, the argument that 
the Axis would win the war this year any- 
way, and that any “unfriendly” action 
would be met by reprisals. A Japanese 
Legation secretary from Argentina was 
host at several dinners for delegates. An 
“incognito” representative from the Brit- 
ish Embassy at Buenos Aires was also on 
hand, entertaining in particular the Bra- 
zilian delegates. U.S. observers, however, 
were under strict orders from Washington 
not to appear to influence the discussions 
in any way. 


Foreign Notes 

In addition to releasing Belgian gold it 
was holding, France has turned over to the 
Nazis Polish gold which was supposed to 
be in its safekeeping at Dakar . . . That 
Italian Picchiatelli (“Pixillated”) dive 
bomber announced with gréat pride a few 
months ago is actually nothing more than 
the six-year-old Nazi Junkers Ju. 87, man- 
ufactured under a license agreement .. . 
Jean Fontenoy, a pro-Nazi Frenchman who 








will gradually emerge as one of Laval’s 
closest collaborators and advisers, was 
given his choice of leaving voluntarily or 
being deported as an undesirable alien 
when he was in this country shortly before 
the war . . . The Nazis have been con- 
ferring with Belgian leaders about closer 
“cooperation” in the “new order” but have 
kept the talks quiet in order not to stir 
up additional feeling against King Leo- 
pold among Belgians abroad. 





New SEC Chairman 
OC cenientaite er Edward C. Eicher, New 


Dealer and ex-Congressman, is slated to 
become SEC chairman, succeeding Jerome 
Frank just appointed to a Federal judge- 
ship. But Eicher probably won’t keep the 
job long. He has long sought and been led 
to expect a judgeship of his own. How- 
ever, Senator Gillette, Eicher’s fellow 
Iowan whom he had opposed in the 1938 
election, has prevented this by threaten- 
ing to block Senate confirmation of such 
an appointment. Now it’s learned that 
Eicher and Gillette have recently patched 
up their differences. 


Antitrust Relief 


There are increasing signs that the OPM 
soon will strongly advocate some form of 
temporary exemption of certain vital de- 
fense matters from the antitrust laws. 
Within the defense setup the conviction 
is rapidly growing that today’s situation 
demands revival of the old NRA prin- 
ciple of allowing industry—at the re- 
quest of the government and under gov- 
ernment supervision—to cooperate to keep 
prices stable and achieve absolutely maxi- 
mum production. It’s felt particularly that 
the government must permit allocating ar- 
rangements under which entire industries 
can work together to see that every unit 
of production is utilized, instead of having 
one company overburdened with orders 
while others are partly idle. Despite ob- 
jections from the trust-busting school in 
the Administration, indications are that 
defense officials will push this policy with 
increasing vigor. 


‘Eccles Plan’ Future 


Efforts will soon be made to revive the 
Federal Reserve’s anti-inflation program, 
which made a big splash Jan. 2, was in- 
directly belittled by Morgenthau, and was 
then submerged in the defense rush. Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Eccles lunched 
with F.D.R. last week and discussed the 
whole picture with him to give him a clear- 
er understanding of the plan and its pur- 
poses. All Eccles wants is for Roosevelt and 
Morgenthau to keep hands off, permitting 
the program to be considered “on its 
merits” in Congress. Legislation embody- 
ing it has been delayed by Senator Wag- 
ner’s recent illness, but it will be pushed 
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when the defense rush in Congress subsides 
Reserve officials think most of the progran 
(but not termination of the President’s anq 
the Treasury’s powers of control oye; 
money) has a good chance of getting 
through Congress. 





Press Notes 


D) wing the past three weeks, the Bul- 
garian Telegraph News Agency has made 
copies of all dispatches filed from Sofia 
by British and American correspondents 
and turned them over to the German 
Legation . . . Secretary Ickes has got some 
20 or 30 newspapermen to contribute chap. 
ters for a symposium on the press that’s to 
be published soon. Ickes, himself, has writ- 
ten a foreword taking sharp issue with 
most of the material in the book . . . The 
Westbrook Pegler column that was miss- 
ing last week was so vituperative an attack 
on Justice Felix Frankfurter that the syn- 
dicate’s lawyers had it withheld. Pegler 
finally rewrote it, and it was published 
later in the week. 


OGPU After ‘Valtin’? 


Government officials who keep tabs on 
Communist agents believe that “Jan Val- 
tin,” anonymous author of the best-selling 
book “Out of the Night,” is high on the 
OGPU assassination list. He would be 
killed, of course, to prevent further revela- 
tions of Communist inner workings. His 
publishers have already received several 
threats against his life from persons who 
called him by his real name. Valtin is now 
living on a small farm near N.Y., is con- 
stantly armed, and keeps at least one 
vicious dog. Contrary to early reports, 
“Out of the Night” was not written by 
Isaac Don Levine, who collaborated with 
General Krivitsky on his Saturday Eve- 
ning Post articles. However, Levine “<dis- 
covered” Valtin, contributed to his sup- 
port while the book was being written, 
helped translate and edit the manuscript, 
and shares in the book’s profits. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Thomas Dixon, prolific Southern au- 
thor whose book “The Clansman” was 
the basis for the film “The Birth of a 
Nation,” now 77, is working as a clerk 
in the Federal court at Raleigh, N.C. The 
money he made from “The Birth of a Na- 
tion” was lost in North Carolina real estate 
in the 1920s . . . Pauline Starke, famous 
film actress of the pre-sound days, is back 
in Hollywood looking for film work. Late- 
ly, she has been playing minor stage roles 
..- Louis Chevrolet, one of the early auto- 
racing greats and designer of the Chevro- 
let automobile, is retired in poor health at 
62 and has been vacationing at Lake 
Worth, Fla. His home is in Detroit, where, 
until a few years ago, he had a job with 
General Motors. 
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Nor so Lone Aco, we of the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York decided 
to learn the whole truth about the 
traveling habits of business men. Fact- 
snoopers scurried to 52 important 
cities, asked many thousands of ques- 
tions. Look at the results! ... 





AMONG MEN WHO TRAVEL 
TO WEW YORK... 


woTeL PENNSYLVANIA 
y/ IS FIRST CHOICE! 












Of course, there were a few brickbats 
among the flowers, and we welcomed 
them for what they can teach us. But 
the big fact to remember is that a 
cross-section of the country’s repre- 








we stuck out our necks... 


AND YOU THREW BOUQUETS! 


sentative business and professional 
men—from company presidents, on 
down the line—vote Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania tops for their money in New 
York. How come? ... 











Within the last few years alone, we 
have spent many thousands of dollars 
on Hotel Pennsylvania—to make sure 
that it is even finer today than on the 
day it was built. Here are a few of 
the reasons why people prefer this 
fine hotel . . . 





* Hundreds of bedrooms have been 
refurnished and redecorated, by some 
of the country’s leading designers and 
decorators. And what a job they’ve 
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done! Come try a Hotel Pennsylvania 
room! 
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ROOM FOR ONE $3.50—FOR TWO $5.00 





* Public rooms, dining rooms, the 
Coffee Shop, have been done over 
completely—the pleasantest rooms 
you can imagine. And in the lobby 
are 12 handsome new elevators, the 
faster to serve you. 








* Food? Wonderful! ... Try some of 
the famous American dishes that the 
new Statler Research Kitchen has 
brought to the gay Coffee Shop and 
the beautiful Café Rouge. At really 
moderate prices! 





* And Hotel Pennsylvania service— 
now polished to a new high: courteous, 
on-its-toes, but never annoying. Doz- 
ens of little services make your stay 
at Hotel Pennsylvania more enjoy- 
able, yet cost you not a penny extra! 

If you would enjoy all these con- 
veniences plus a center-of-town loca- 
tion that saves time and money — 
head for Hotel Pennsylvania on your 
next trip to Manhattan! 


In every flowing modern line 

\\ and every detail of advance 

)) engineering these great new 

International Trucks tell you 

their own story. New power 

and speed... new strength and endurance 

-.-new performance and economy... the 
New K-Line Internationals! 

Here is an ultra-modern product superbly 
qualified to advance the high reputation 
for performance that International Trucks 
have maintained for more than thirty years. 
..-And rest assured, these new 
trucks are built to deliver! 

New International-built engines 
drive these New Internationals. 
If you’re a truck man, the name 
Green Diamond Engine will soon 


See the New R ° P 
Green Diamond Engine this great mew International line. 











be linked in your mind with greater power 
and performance, combined with greater 
fuel economy. It’s exclusively International! 

There are new double-anchor hydraulic 
brakes, sealed-beam headlights, longer 
easy-riding springs, safety glass through- 
out, a new all-steel Safety Comfort-Cab, 
and many other outstanding features. 

And, as always, the new Internationals 
are all-truck trucks, built better than ever 
to give you better trucking service at lower 
cost per ton and per mile. 

Ask the International Dealer or 
Branch to demonstrate these trucks 
to your full satisfaction. Mean- 
while, write for a catalog which 
will give you all the details about 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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War Among Republican Chiefs 
Flares Over Willkie’s Stand 


Nominee’ s Lincoln Day Plea 
Draws Fire of Taft and Others; 
Test of Strength Hastened 


Lincoln Day—Feb. 12—for years has 
given the Republican party an annual oc- 
casion to honor its first President, reaffirm 
its unbreakable solidarity, vow unceasing 
battle against the Democratic party, and 
adjourn in an atmosphere of brotherly 
love. The brotherly love was conspicuous- 
ly missing last week when Repub- 
licans marked their martyred 


“merely the party of negation, merely the 
party of opposition, merely those who find 
fault and who in one of the critical mo- 
ments of history find nothing nobler to do 
than compromise, this great party will pass 
from the scene.” 

Even as the Hoosier was tossing this 
bombshell into his adopted party, Sen. 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, in a Lincoln Day 
address at Harrisonburg, Va., declared 
flatly that the man who defeated him for 
the 1940 nomination in Philadelphia “does 
not and cannot speak for the Republican 


party.” The isolationist Ohioan saw “no 
justification in precedent or principle for 
the view that a defeated candidate for 
President is the titular leader of the 
party.” 

The Cincinnati Senator was not alone in 
this view. His North Dakota colleague, 
Gerald P. Nye, fumed that Willkie’s sup- 
port of the Lend-Lease Bill was a “be- 
trayal” of the Republican party. Hamilton 
Fish, Congressman from President Roose- 
velt’s Hudson River district, charged that 
“the Republican standard bearer is now 
beating the war drums more furiously than 
the interventionists and war makers of the 
Democratic party.” 

A few Lincoln Day orators sided with 
Willkie. Ex-Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin of 
Connecticut warned his party not to “op- 
pose just for opposition’s sake, or be ‘agin’ 

something just because the Ad- 
ministration is for it.” William 





President’s 132nd_ birthday. 

The party leaders who man- 
gled the Kentucky Rail Splitter’s 
words to prove that he would 
have been an isolationist or an 
interventionist in the year 1941 
filled all 48 states (including the 
Solid South) with a torrent of 
oratory that would have over- 
flowed seventeen pages in a full- 
sized newspaper. But it sounded 
more like the Congressional de- 
bate on the Lend-Lease Bill (see 
page 18) than a eulogy to the 
Great Emancipator. Democrats 
were forgotten as GOP spell- 
binders, fighting their own civil 
war, heaped all the bitterness in 
their hearts on members of their 
own party. “That man” no longer 
meant Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
but Wendell L. Willkie. 

In the Waldorf-Astoria ball- 
room in New York City, the man 
who, the day before, had ascribed 
his nomination for President to 
his foreign-policy speeches, ex- 
temporaneously challenged the 
GOP “to a higher destiny than _ 
the destiny of compromise and 
negation and failure and death,” 
and added the warning that, if 
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Allen White, editor of The Em- 
poria (Kan.) Gazette, opined 
that Willkie is “just dead right” 
on foreign policy. 

It remained for Thomas E. 
, Dewey, who battled both Willkie 
and Taft for the 1940 nomination 
and may do so again in 1944, to 
astound the GOP. At the Lincoln 
Day gathering at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington, before an 
overwhelmingly isolationist crowd 
of Republican legislators, the 
Manhattan District Attorney re- 
versed his month-old denuncia- 
tion of the Lend-Lease Bill by 
declaring that, “speaking for my- 
self alone,” he hoped the measure, 
as amended in the House, would 
be adopted by the Senate. The 
j isolationist Republican Chicago 
, Tribune, which already had 
branded Willkie as “Mr. Roose- 
velt’s fictitious opponent 
Quisling . . . fifth columnist .. . 
New Deal Democrat . . . bare- 
foot boy of Elwood . . . barefaced 
fraud,” promptly accused Dewey, 
whom it had supported for the 
1940 nomination, of a “qualified 
betrayal” of the GOP. 

As these echoes of Lincoln Day 








the GOP, like its Federalist and 


Whig predecessors, became 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 


‘Who'll Get Hurt the Worst?’ 


oratory died, Newsweek wired 
Republican leaders for their 
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Baldwin 
Stassen and Baldwin agreed with Willkie’s Lincoln Day challenge but Fish and Taft did not 


reaction to Willkie’s challenge. From Con- 
necticut, Baldwin agreed that “the Repub- 
lican party will pass from the political 
scene if it becomes solely the party of op- 
position and negation and has no positive, 
aggressive program of its own.” From 
Massachusetts, Gov. Leverett Saltonstall 
referred to his Jan. 22 statement: “I for 
one—and I feel that I am in good Repub- 
lican company—am fully with the Presi- 
dent in his call for us to go the limit as an 
arsenal for democracy.” 

For the opposition, Taft told News- 
wEEK: “I happen to disagree with Mr. 
Willkie’s views on foreign affairs and so do 
a large majority of the Republicans of the 
nation. The policy of peace for America 
and aid to Britain to the extent consistent 
with peace is not only a definite, positive 
policy, and an American policy, but it is 
the policy adopted by both parties and 
both candidates” in 1940. His pre-conven- 
tion manager, National Committeeman 
David S. Ingalls of Ohio, insisted that “the 
minority party has an obligation to criti- 
cally examine and oppose any measure... 
detrimental to the welfare of our country.” 
And Clarence Budington Kelland, Ari- 
zona’s committeeman, reminded Willkie 
that he was not elected Vice President on 
the Democratic ticket and declared: “The 
Republican party must not compromise. 
It must be the party of negation and this 
negation must state: “Thou shalt not de- 
stroy this republic’.” 


Significance 


That the serious split in the Republican 
party did not break into the open sooner 
is owing largely to the wise counsels of 
adroit peacemakers like House Minority 
Leader Joseph W. Martin Jr., chairman of 
the national committee; Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan, Gov. Harold E. 








Willkie 


Stassen of Minnesota, Dewey, and Landon. 
The professional politicians did not want 
Willkie at Philadelphia, and a good many 
of them refrained from expressing their 
real feelings toward him during the cam- 
paign only in the interests of a hoped-for 
victory. 

Now that both factions have declared 
themselves on the all-important question 
of foreign policy, however, there is bound 
to be a test of strength between the two. 
The first such test may come March 24, 
when the national committee is scheduled 
to consider Martin’s resignation. Willkie’s 
candidate for the job (next to Martin him- 
self, of whom he is fond) is Baldwin. The 
Hoosier’s opponents have half a dozen— 
all strongly isolationist. In order further to 
postpone the inevitable battle, Martin may 
stay on. 

In the meantime, those who see in the 
present struggle an analogy to the begin- 
nings of Theodore Roosevelt’s Bull Moose 
movement in 1910-12 are open to the 
charge that they are oversimplifying. In 
the first place, whereas T. R. had just left 
the White House after a seven-year tenure, 
and therefore held a tight grip on a good 
deal of the party machinery, Willkie has 
no organization at all. He has a few loyal 
friends like Stassen, Baldwin, Sen. Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire, and Gov. 
Ralph L. Carr of Colorado—but they are 
not even organized am<ng themselves. Fur- 
thermore, Willkie has neither the taste nor 
the knack for the type of painstaking or- 
ganizational work among the state, coun- 
ty, and local leaders by means of which 
James A. Farley put Mr. Roosevelt over 
in 1932. Under the delegate system of 
Presidential nomination, a man may have 
a tremendous popular following and yet 
not be able to control a nominating 
convention or leave the imprint of 


Wide World 
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Taft 


his policies on its platform committee. 

Many things may happen between now 
and 1944 to alter the basic issues between 
the two major parties—and therefore in- 
fluence the choice of candidates. But for- 
mation of a third party would not be Will- 
kie’s only possible answer to repudiation 
by the GOP. Another alternative which is 
being discussed, not altogether facetiously, 
over Washington highballs, is that the 
Hoosier might make a good Democratic 
nominee for *44. 





Peace Aims 


New Lend-Lease Issue Arises 
as Senate Begins Bill Debate 


President Roosevelt’s Lend-Lease Bill to 
make America the arsenal of democracy 
this week reached its last and toughest 
Congressional hurdle. Having been passed 
by the House, with seven changes, by a 
vote of 260 to 165, and, with three addi- 
tional restrictions, favorably reported last 
week by 15 of the 23 members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
measure on Monday was tossed into the 
wind tunnel of senatorial debate, where 
opponents concentrated their efforts on a 
final attempt to write in further pre- 
cautionary amendments. 

The Administration’s windup rebuttal 
witness before the Senate committee, Wen- 
dell L. Willkie, at the cost of driving the 
wedge deeper into an already disunited Re- 
publican party (see page 17), had struck 
a mighty blow for the bill to beat the Axis. 
The 1940 GOP Presidential nominee, fresh 
from a personal tour of beleaguered Brit- 
ain, urged prompt passage of the measure 
as a step toward keeping America out of 
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war and specifically recommended that this 
country begin turning over immediately to 
the British: from five to ten destroyers a 
month, all patrol bombers not needed for 
training here, and more merchant tonnage. 

The destroyer suggestion precipitated an 
apparent rift in the ranks of proponents 
of the Lend-Lease Bill, when Secretary of 
the Navy Knok announced that he was 
unalterably opposed to releasing any more 
of these craft, and Willkie intimated that 
he had it on the President’s own say-so 
that such a move was being considered. 
The White House, denying that any dif- 
ferences existed among Mr. Roosevelt, 
Willkie, and Knox, significantly refrained 
from repudiating the Hoosier’s claims. 

At the height of the “battle of the de- 
stroyers,” the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee reported its bill, with only 
three important departures from the lan- 
guage of the measure sent over from the 
House: (1) limiting the aid to foreign pow- 
ers to appropriations and contract authori- 
zations voted by Congress, (2) altering the 
Dirksen amendment in the interests of 
constitutionality to provide that the pow- 
ers granted by the bill terminate at mid- 
night June 30, 1943, unless Congress in the 
meantime by concurrent resolution rules 
that they are “no longer necessary to pro- 
mote the defense of the United States,” 
and (3) eliminating the so-called “per- 
petual fund” for the Army and Navy by 
providing that after June 30, 1946, repay- 
ments of loans made under the bill auto- 
matically revert to the Treasury’s general 
fund. 

As Barkley led off debate for the 
Administration, with Clark and La Fol- 
lette due to follow for the opposition, 
the nature of the amendments for which 
the isolationist die-hards would press be- 
came clearer. The bill’s friends expected to 
beat off an amendment embodying Will- 
kie’s suggestion that benefits of the 





measure be confined to the British Com- 
monwealth, Greece, and China, in view of 
the Axis activities in the Balkans. They 
looked for a closer fight on a proposal of 
Reynolds to bar Russia by name and on 
an amendment by David I. Walsh of 
Massachusetts, chairman of the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, to bar the transfer of any 
naval unit abroad. 

Another matter, however, promised to 
give the Administration more trouble—if 
only for the bitterness leaders feared it 
might arouse. That was the subject of 
Anglo-American “peace aims,” touched off 
last week by Sen. Warren R. Austin, As- 
sistant Minority Leader and one of the 
Lend-Lease Bill’s most ardent supporters. 

Asking that leaders “express their views 
upon what are our peace aims, and ask 
Britain what are her peace aims,” the Ver- 
mont Republican posed the question: 
“Should we not start early to look after 
the interests and the great concern of this 
country that the principle of safety in as 
large an area of the earth as possible may 
be established for British-American ideas, 
British-American economy, and British- 
American spirituality?” That the discus- 
sion would not end there was indicated 
last week when Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, 
Montana Democrat and leader of the anti- 
bill forces, reached an agreement with 


























Acme 
Ladies Ss Las Laddie, 10-year- 
old Airedale, went on hunger strike 
in Chanute, Kan., when his master, 
Everett Scott, was mustered into 
the Army. Given a blood transfusion 
from a mongrel shepherd, Laddie 
was flown by TWA in a heated 
clothes basket to Fort Ord, Calif., 
and reunited with his master. But 
the strain was too much—a few 
days later the old dog died. 


other foes of the bill to submit an amend- 
ment stipulating that Britain should not 
receive a penny’s worth of assistance un- 
der the measure until she had stated her 
“peace aims.” 

Meanwhile, a Gallup survey revealed the 
results of a sampling on the question: “If 
American merchant ships with American 
crews are used to carry war materials to 
Britain, and some of them are sunk by 
German submarines on the way over, 
would you be in favor of going to war 
against Germany?” Only 27 per cent said 
“ves,” as compared with 61 per cent “noes” 
and 12 per cent qualified or undecided. 


Significance 





Senate passage of the bill, without im- 
portant amendments, is definitely expected 
by March 7, if not sooner. Opponents con- 
tinue to admit that they have not got the 
votes to defeat or hamstring it. Adminis- 
tration leaders put the outside opposition 
vote at 20. A Newsweek canvass of the 
Senate last week indicated that, of 28 Re- 
publicans, 11 could be counted on to vote 
for the bill, 2 were favorable, 13 definitely 
opposed, 1 unfavorable, and 1 on the fence. 

As for the Willkie-Knox exchange over 
destroyers—such real differences of opin- 
ion as exist spring from understandable 
differences of experience and viewpoint. 
Neither Knox nor any of the top service 
men in the Navy Department was con- 
nected with the submarine campaign of 
the World War in its broadest phases. 
Having been charged by Congress to 
bring a three-fleet Navy into being as 
quickly as possible, they naturally oppose 
Willkie’s suggestion, which would retard 
the program. 

Mr. Roosevelt, on the other hand, hav- 
ing had a great deal to do with prosecuting 
the naval aspects of the last war, and be- 
lieving that the sea-power problem posed 
by the present conflict is substantially the 
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same as that existing in 1917-18, is more 
interested in preventing an Axis victory 
than in preserving intact a paper Navy 
which cannot be completed until 1946, and 
which would not be needed then if this 
country in the meantime helped Britain to 
achieve victory. 





Eyes and Ears 


A battered old hat which had afforded 
the British a good deal of amusement and 
for which Brendan Bracken, Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill’s secretary, had 
bid £100 as a souvenir, returned to Amer- 
ica last Sunday aboard Pan American Air- 
ways’ Yankee Clipper, after an absence of 
41 days. 

From under the hat, the grinning face of 
Harry L. Hopkins, President Roosevelt’s 
personal envoy to London, greeted a New 
York welcoming group headed by Mayor 
Fiorello H. La Guardia and W. Averell 
Harriman, chairman of the board of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. and chief of 
the industrial-materials branch of the Of- 
fice of Production Management, with a 
declaration that “Hitler can’t lick these 
people.” Then, for the benefit of reporters, 
the man who had spent 32 days sharing 
the rigors of war with his English hosts 
added that the British “need our help, our 
matériel—they need it desperately, and 
they need it now,” although “they need 
no men of ours.” 

After conferring with John G. Winant, 
Ambassador-designate to the Court of St. 
James’s, Hopkins sped by train to Wash- 
ington, where he talked far into the night 





with Mr. Roosevelt. On Monday, he saw 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, continued 
his report to the President, and, with Mr. 
Roosevelt, Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox, Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard, and Budget Director 
Harold Smith, discussed a proposed “super 
agency” to administer the Lend-Lease Act 
now before the Senate in bill form (see 
page 18). While this plan was still in its 
formative stage, it was expected that such 
an agency, if set up, would correlate the 
work of the OPM and the procurement 
divisions of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. Among those mentioned for the di- 
rectorship of such an agency is Wendell L. 
Willkie. 

As Hopkins plunged into the thick of 
the aid-Britain fight, Mr. Roosevelt con- 
tinued to add to his “eyes and ears” 
abroad. He raised Herschel V. Johnson, 46- 
year-old career diplomat and counselor to 
the London Embassy, to the rank of Min- 
ister, and dispatched James B. Conant, 
chemist-president of Harvard University 
who directed the manufacture of the dead- 
ly Lewisite gas during the World War, 
to Britain for “first hand observation of 
recent English scientific research and ex- 
perience” of importance to national de- 
fense. 

The Army appointed Lt. Col. Breckin- 
ridge A. Day of the artillery and Maj. 
John W. Wofford of the cavalry to be its 
first military attachés in the Union of 
South Africa and Eire respectively. The 
Navy named Capt. Adolf von S. Pickhardt 
and Capt. Laurance N. McNair as air at- 
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tachés in Berlin and Rome. And Willkie 
parried questions regarding a report that 
he would soon make a tour of the Orient 
similar to the one he recently completed jn 
the British Isles with the statement that 
“nothing has been settled about that yet.” 





Threat in the Orient 


U.S., British, and Dutch Act 
to Create Front Against Japan 


From 1853, when Commodore Matthew 
C. (Old Bruin) Perry cracked the shell of 
feudal Japan with a shrewd mixture of 
diplomacy, force, and flattery, and opened 
up the 2,500-year-old Sun Kingdom to the 
influences of the Western World, until 
1932, when a modernized, expanding Ja- 
pan gobbled up Manchuria, the United 
States enjoyed nearly 80 years of friend- 
ship with its transpacific neighbor. The 
“Manchurian incident,” however, inaugu- 
rated a new era in which the two coun- 
tries have moved step by step toward a 
collision as the Japanese penetrated south- 
ward into China proper, French Indo- 
China, Thailand (Siam), and the islands 
of the Western Pacific (see map, page 22). 

Last week, for a period of 72 hours, the 
United States appeared to be closer to an 
armed conflict with Japan than at any 
time in history. In Tokyo, Manila, Syd- 
ney, and a dozen intermediary points, 
danger signals winked on and off until it 
was impossible to tell whether the Nippon- 
ese were pulling anchor for their long- 
awaited assault on the Dutch East Indies 
via Singapore or merely waging an Orien- 
tal “war of nerves” in an attempt to halt 
American aid to Britain. 

On Feb. 11 a heavy force of Royal Air 
Force bombers arrived in Northern Ma- 
laya, just across the border from Thailand, 
where Japan was reported to be demand- 
ing air bases. The same day Sir Shenton 
Thomas, British High Commissioner for 
Malaya, warned that the struggle which 
“will decide our fate and our lives in this 
country” was imminent. On Wednesday 
five Japanese warships were reported to 
have arrived in the Gulf of Siam, and 
the following day a Nipponese “battle 
fleet” was asserted to have concentrated 
off Haiphong, French Indo-China—both 
within striking distance of Singapore. 

On Thursday United States diplomats 
again warned American women, children, 
and “nonessential” men in China, Japan, 
and Malaya to take the next ship home, 
and the families of American soldiers in 
the Philippines were advised to hasten 
their return. Meanwhile, Dutch Admiralty 
officials called their merchant shipping 
into neutral ports in a sudden cancella- 
tion of sailings, and the Australian and 
New Zealand War Cabinets agreed that 
the crisis had reached the stage of “ut- 
most gravity.” On Friday Japanese cor- 
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respondents were openly boasting that 
men-of-war were patrolling the coasts of 
Thailand and Indo-China “as a precaution 
against developments,” and the British an- 
nounced they had mined Singapore waters. 
Only restless Batavia, denying that Japan 
had demanded naval and air bases in the 


East Indies, tried to preserve the illusion * 


that “nothing unusual is happening.” 

Late in the week the tension was some- 
what eased when President Roosevelt re- 
ceived his old friend, the one-eyed Ad- 
miral Kichisaburo Nomura, newly arrived 
Japanese Ambassador to Washington. In 
an exceptionally brief and frigid cere- 
mony, the American-educated envoy and 
the President both employed the word 
“concern” to describe the recent drift of 
Japanese-American relations. (Earlier, 
Mr. Roosevelt had told his press confer- 
ence that, even if the United States should 
become involved in a war in the Orient, 
it would not have to diminish aid to 
Britain.) 

On Saturday the existence of a for- 
midable American-British-Dutch-Austral- 
ian front operating in the Orient was dis- 
closed in a series of conferences among 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull and Lord 
Halifax, British Ambassador; Dr. A. Lou- 
don, Dutch Minister, and Richard G. 
Casey, Australian Minister. Lord Halifax 
and Dr. Loudon declared that their co- 
lonial forces had the means and the de- 
termination to resist Japanese aggression, 
confirming, in effect, a report from News- 
WeEEK’s Honolulu correspondent that the 
British had crammed 90,000 picked troops 
into Singapore in preparation for an as- 
sault, and that the Dutch have 100,000 
troops in the East Indies to repel an 
invasion—both amply supported by air 
and naval arms. 

Confronted with a stone wall, Tokyo 
backed water with an assurance to Jap- 
anese at home and abroad that talk of war 
with the United States was the product 
of “sensational reports” generated by “the 
ulterior motives of some foreign elements.” 
By Monday statesmen and plain citizens 
all over the Far East were breathing sighs 
of relief-—and awaiting the next crisis. 
Not content to wait, however, the Unit- 





On watch: 1,190-ton twenty-year-old destroyers of the Asiatic Fleet get up steam in Manila Bay 


ed States took precautionary steps: the 
Navy was reported to have dispatched 
units of the main Pacific Fleet at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, to undisclosed points at 
sea, and to be keeping steam up on the 
Asiatic Fleet, based on Manila, for a 
sudden dash into the open. 

Peering even farther into the future, the 
House Naval Affairs Committee reported 
favorably on a $292,373,500 Naval Ex- 
pansion Bill carrying an item of $8,100,000 
for an air base at Samoa, southwest anchor 
of America’s Pacific defense line, and 
another of $4,700,000 to improve the har- 
bor at Guam. 


Significance 





The latest Japanese movements, ru- 
mors, threats, and alarms may have been 
in the nature of a “dress rehearsal” for a 
real thrust southward as a synchronized 
accompaniment to the expected Axis 
spring offensives in Europe, or the whole 
show may have been merely another chap- 
ter in the “war of nerves.” 

In any case, the increased activities of 
the democratic powers in that part of the 
world reflect a change of heart in London 
and Washington. Until fairly recently, 
Britain was disposed to fight for Singapore 
only; today, Churchill is known to be 
pursuing a policy based on the premise 
that those who oppose the Axis must and 
will fight to prevent Japanese penetration 
anywhere south of Central Indo-China. 
Such a policy could have a profound effect 
upon American decisions. 





Support for Dies 


A month ago the Dies committee, after 
spending $235,000 in two and a half years 
to investigate un-American activities, 
asked the House of Representatives to ex- 
tend its life for two more years and grant 
it $1,000,000. Last week the House voted 
353-6 to continue the committee for fifteen 
months on a budget of $150,000. 

Simultaneously, two frequent targets of 
the Texas Congressman received jolts. The 
Supreme Court upheld the conviction of 
Earl Browder, Communist party secretary, 





for using a passport obtained by fraud, for 
which he has been sentenced to serve four 
years in jail and pay a $2,000 fine. And At- 
torney General Robert H. Jackson initiated 
new deportation proceedings, based on FBI 
evidence, against Harry Bridges, Austral- 
ian-born Pacific Coast director of the CIO, 
who was absolved of being a Communist 
two years ago. 


Week in the Nation 


Jupce: President Roosevelt nominated 
Jerome N. Frank, 5l-year-old Securities 
and Exchange Commission chairman, to be 
judge of the United States Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals (New York, Connecti- 
cut, and Vermont), succeeding Robert P. 
Patterson, now Under Secretary of War. 





Puerto Rico: Sen. Luis Mufioz-Marin, 
leader of the radical Popular Democratic 
party in Puerto Rico (Newsweek, Dec. 9, 
1940) , was elected President of the insular 
Senate. His party immediately introduced 
thirteen bills to enact campaign pledges, 
including redistribution of farm land, abo- 
lition of sales and salt taxes, creation of 
wage and social-security boards, and pro- 
hibition of nepotism. 


Rervucees: The State Department dis- 
closed that 4,000 refugees a month are 
immigrating to the United States and that 
600,000 more have applied for visas in 
Europe—half of them (including many 
Jews) in Germany and German-occupied 
nations and 200,000 more (including 85,000 
anti-Franco Spaniards) in unoccupied 
France. 


Revier: Herbert Hoover announced he 
had submitted to the British and German 
Governments a proposal to relax the 
blockade to feed 3,000,000 Belgians, to be 
expanded if successful to cover 70,000,000 
inhabitants of German-occupied nations. 
Though Gen. John J. Pershing and Ad- 
miral William VY. Pratt, former Chief of 
Naval Operations and Newsweex’s naval 
authority, declared the plan would not 
injure the British cause, London was cold 
to the scheme. 




























































Hitler Corrals Balkan States 


to Set Stage for All-Out War 


Turk-Bulgar Peace Treaty 
Eases Nazi Pathway to Greece; 


Far East Pressure Grows 


The German blows in Western Europe 
last spring owed a good deal of their 
effectiveness to the factar of surprise. 
Last week the Axis was set for another 
great maneuver. But this time all the 
preparations were made openly with both 
sides prepared for and expecting the open- 
ing shock. And, unlike last year, the field 
of action was worldwide, reaching from 
the Far East to the narrow waters sur- 
rounding the British Isles. 

In the center of this brewing interna- 
tional storm lay the Balkans. German 
troops moved south in Rumania. Bulgaria 
practically admitted that the Nazis would 
soon march in unopposed, and Turkey 
signed a pact with the Bulgars that 
sounded like the declaration of a hands- 
off policy. Worried Yugoslav statesmen 
made the fateful pilgrimage to see Hitler 
at Berchtesgaden. And the British con- 
tinued to deal heavy blows to Mussolini’s 
Roman Empire. 

In Northern Italy and France a minor 
eddy swirled. General Franco and Musso- 


lini met for the first time in a conference 
which was unusually mysterious even by 
Axis standards. Passing through France on 
the way back to Spain, Franco conferred 
with Marshal Pétain (see page 29). 

In the Far East storm signals were also 
hoisted. Australian Ministers met in emer- 
gency sessions, and Japan was reported to 
be massing troops and ships in Indo-China 
(see page 20). This week in Tokyo Vice 
Foreign Minister Chuichi Oahashi ad- 
mitted that Japan was taking steps so that 
the Philippines “will not endanger Japan 
in the future.” 


Balkans 


The Yugoslav Premier, Dragisha C vetko- 
vitch, and Foreign Minister Alexander 
Cincar-Markovitch both left Belgrade 
suddenly and mysteriously on Feb. 13. 
Then came the announcement that they 
had gone to confer with Adolf Hitler at 
Berchtesgaden—the modern road to 
Canossa that victims have been going 
over ever since it was first trod in 1938 
by Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg of 
Austria. 

In the Fiihrer’s chalet overlooking the 
lovely mountains of Salzburg, they had 
tea and talked for three hours. Then they 
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returned to Belgrade. Berlin refused to 
shed any light on what had transpired at 
the conference. But in little cafés, over 
their slivovitz (plum brandy) and strong 
coffee, Yugoslavs rumored that at Berch- 
tesgaden their statemen had promised to 
remain neutral in case of a German oc- 
cupation of Bulgaria. A newspaper sadly 
referred to Yugoslavia as the “Sweden of 
the Balkans.” In Rumania, the Germans 
made no secret of their preparations. At 
Chitila airport near Bucharest, some 400 
German bombers landed in flights of 24 
each. This brought the Nazi air strength 
in that nation to more than 1,500 ma- 
chines. According to Sir Reginald Hoare. 
former British Minister to Bucharest who 
arrived in Istanbul on Sunday after the 
severance of British-Rumanian relations 
two weeks ago, German troops in Ru. 
mania totaled 350,000. 

All roads leading to the Danube were 
clogged with Nazi soldiers in huge army 
vans moving south. Signposts bore Ger- 
man inscriptions. Field hospitals were set 


‘up along the route. Along the bank of the 


Danube itself German troops guarded the 
chief towns with anti-aircraft batteries and 
prepared pontoons to swing across the 
stream. An early spell of warm weather 
left the great river free of ice, although in 
Hungary there were reports of floods as 
the ice jams broke up. 

Bulgaria seemed resigned to the same 
fate as Rumania. Last November, whien 
the Reich put pressure on Sofia to join the 
Axis, King Boris journeyed to Berlin—and 
the decision was postponed. Last week 
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Newsweek map—Manning 


The war lines grow longer: the pressure of arms in Europe, Africa, and the Orient (Azis, red; British, black) 
and the path of diplomatic and economic force stretching across the seas to stop Japan and supply Britain. 
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there seemed no move that could be made 
by the astute King or by his Queen, Joan- 
- the daughter of King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy. 

Nazi troops in plain clothes poured into 
Bulgaria. Clad in sport togs—mostly ski 
suits—they filled hotels and every morning 
openly drove into the country to super- 
vise work in grading roads and strengthen- 
ing bridges. The Bulgarian Foreign Office 
permitted correspondents to cable stories 
abroad, stating that the Germans would 
move into Bulgaria in the near fu- 
ture and that no opposition would be 
offered. 

The British reacted immediately to this. 
Their legation authorized a _ statement 
that, in the event of German occupation, 
Britain would break off relations with 
Bulgaria and take “whatever measures the 
situation requires,” meaning that the un- 
official threat to bomb Bulgarian com- 
munications would be carried out. Off the 
record, the British also complained that 
the Bulgarians not only were not trying to 
keep the Germans out, but were giving 
them active cooperation. 

In many ways Turkey occupied the key 
position in this crisis. At first the Turks 
maintained a silence as impenetrable as 
that of Russia. Then on Feb. 17 Sofia sud- 
denly announced the signing of a pact of 
friendship with Turkey. The language was 
ambiguous, but in one vital clause both 
countries promised “the abstention from all 
aggression”—a phrase presumably mean- 
ing that the Turks had backed down on 
their threat to attack Bulgaria in case of 
German occupation. 


Attack 


As the Balkan crisis deepened, the Brit- 
ish continued to rush their Mediterranean 
and African offensives. One of the most 
significant attacks was aimed at the Dodec- 
anese Islands. From these islands the Ital- 
ians have tried only a few more or less un- 
successful air attacks against Crete and 
British Near East positions. But with Ger- 
man forces based there, the story might 
be different—and Rhodes, the main island 
of the group, is within easy flying distance 
of Bulgarian bases. On Feb. 15 the British 
announced the seventh successive heavy 
raid on the Dodecanese. 

Having already torpedoed the Italian 
Fleet at Taranto and shelled Genoa, the 
British tried another trick against the 
mainland of Italy. The Italians revealed 
that British parachutists had been dropped 
in the southern tip of the peninsula and 
that nineteen had been captured before 
they could inflict the “grave damage” they 
had planned to communications and to the 
important aqueduct in Calabria. 

This episode had a sequel, with an odor 
of internal sabotage about it. On Feb. 15 a 
hewspaper printed an announcement—ap- 
parently from the Fascist Ministry of 
Communications—saying that freight traf- 
fic had been suspended on rail lines to the 
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Before the invasion of Norway, 
high war tension, like the cyclone, was 
limited in its fields of action. Its orbits 
were Finland, Central and Western Eu- 
rope, and the regions of China occupied 
by Japan. Today, as much because of 
political pressure plays and propaganda 
efforts as of military force, it has swept 
over the seas and is worldwide. Hence 
this is an appropriate moment to review 
some of the causes which brought about 
the change, and to analyze some of the 
prospects for the future. 

Before Dunkerque, Britain, save for 
the tension induced by the submarine 
campaign, slept securely under the guns 
of her fleet. After that epochal event, 
she awoke to find the threat of destruc- 
tion from military power gathered at 
nearby Channel ports, much as in the 
time of Napoleon. 

Stirred by the threat, Britain started 
an offensive of her own in the Mediter- 
ranean, a new departure, since pre- 
viously the offensive had been Hitler’s 
prerogative only. So thoroughly and 
speedily was this work done by British 
land and sea forces in cooperation, that 
Italian forces in Libya were thoroughly 
routed. The tension in Egypt has eased, 
and no longer must the fleet keep close 
watch over Alexandria and the precious 
Suez Canal. 

Spain and France at various times 
have both been tension spots ever since 
Hitler’s armies reached the Channel. 
Spain, by permitting Nazi troops to 
march across her territory to threaten 
Gibraltar was to be an accessory to the 
act. France, by the loan of bases, was 
to increase the sea power of Hitler in 
the Mediterranean and North Africa. 
But Hitler’s machinations wre met 
with resistance by Franco in Spain 
and Pétain in France, and for the 
moment tension in Vichy and Madrid 
has eased, although both are still under 
pressure. 


There remain the Balkans and the 
seas adjacent as a field for action in 
Europe. The Balkans, though seething 
under the surface always, were an area 
which Hitler preferred for the moment 
to keep as his own domain, for political 
play and such material assistance as he 
could derive from holding them under 
duress. Now, however, the Greek suc- 

’ cess against Italy and British successes 





Worldwide Pressure Plays of the Axis 


by Admiral WILLIAM Y. PRATT, U.S.N. 


in the Mediterranean have given the 
British forces an initiative of their own, 
so that any move Hitler starts in the 
Balkans may turn into a campaign of no 
mean dimensions. Aside from any mil- 
itary support the British might give 
their friends, the voice of their fleet’s 
guns, and of their air force, can now be 
raised in the Adriatic, the Aegean Sea, 
the Bosporus, and the Black Sea. The 
Albanian ports of Valona and Durazzo 
and the entire coast of Thrace can be 
bombarded. 

From carriers or from Greek bases, 
capitals, ports, and supply depots in 
Rumania and Bulgaria, and the com- 
munications to the fighting front in Al- 
bania can be bombed by the British. 
So, while tension has relaxed in other 
areas of Continental Europe, in the Bal- 
kans it has risen to the flash point. 

In the Orient, tension was reasonably 
mild until Japan joined the Axis group. 
It increased when Japan moved into 
Indo-China. The implied threat to Sing- 
apore and the Dutch East Indies raised 
it an octave. The voice of Australia, 
fearful if Singapore be captured, and 
particularly so if the Dutch East Indies 
be invaded, is now heard, speaking def- 
initely in terms of defense. That means, 
of course, defense in collaboration with 
the United States and with such resist- 
ance as the Dutch East Indies can put 
up. 

The state of tension now existing 
would appear to have Berlin as its birth- 
place, for much as Japan desires a furth- 
er South Seas expansion, she does not 
wish war with the United States. But 
this eventually would be inevitable if, 
timed with Axis movements in Europe 
and pursuant to Nazi direction, Japan 
plunged headlong into an offensive 
move in the area. It is always to be re- 
membered that the United States is still 
the guardian of the Philippines, has a 
deep interest in preserving the status 
quo of the Dutch and British holdings 
in this part of the world, and is gravely 
concerned over the ultimate fates of 
Australia and New Zealand, component 
parts of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, whose mother country Amer- 
ica is pledged to aid. The Japanese 
realize this, and that is a reason why 
the Pacific is still one part of the world 
where there is room for hope that rea- 
son has not gone with the winds. 
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“Dhas new Balkan offensive is not 
of Hitler’s choosing. The Italian de- 
feats in Libya and Albania, with the 
rising tide of British land,. air, and sea 
power in the Mediterranean region, 
have forced the German High Com- 
mand to risk the opening of a new 
front in Southeastern Europe in order 
to build a bulwark to hold General 
Wavell to his African position. 

If Hitler was surprised by the mag- 
nitude of the Italian defeats, he must 
have been more astounded by the dem- 
onstrated efficiency of the British Army 
of the Nile. He has seen in General 
Wavell’s tactics something of his own 
blitzkrieg, but with this innovation— 
the navy played a formidable part in 
land warfare, a teamwork foreign to the 
Germans. 

The new si‘uation required immediate 
action so he rushed German planes into 
Sicily, but this was only a flash in the 
pan. To be effective, bombing, like ar- 
tillery fire, must be continuous and de- 
livered in concentrations. Something 
more than this was needed to stop the 
possibility of a British advance to the 
north side of the Mediterranean, and 
the Balkans offered the only solution 
for the problem. So Hitler reinforced 
his Rumanian occupation troops and es- 
tablished their positions along the Bul- 
garian and Yugoslav borders. 

The stations of the German troops 
are such as to threaten Northeastern 
Greece with a drive through Yugoslavia 
or Bulgaria and a strike through the 
Dobruja sector toward the Dardanelles. 
The concentrations in the Banat region 
of Western Rumania are in a position 
of readiness, to be shifted by an all-rail 
route through Yugoslavia to the Mace- 
donian border. From this frontier posi- 
tion the invader could fan out, utilizing 
several parallel railways all uniting only 
40 to 50 miles away at Salonika. 

As this is the easiest approach to Hit- 
ler’s key objective, he naturally would 
press Yugoslavia to the limit for a 
troop-passage right-of-way. And such a 
movement against a hostile Greece 
could well be supported by a flank drive 
into Thrace. In such an operation the 
German forces, concentrated in the 
Giurgiu and Dobruja (Cernavoda) 
areas, could push to the Turkish border 
and thus flank any Turkish attempt to 





Coming Balkan Events Cast Their Shadows 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


go to the aid of the Greeks, or, if condi- 
tions favored, strike directly toward the 
Dardanelles. 

Considering a drive into Greece with- 
out involving Turkey as the main ob- 
jective, the Yugoslav route offers many 
more military advantages in terrain, 
supply, and communications than a 
push through Bulgaria. A troop-transit 
right-of-way through Yugoslavia also 
has an added advantage in that Russia 
would be more indifferent to it than to 
a German move into Bulgaria. This so- 
lution of the Balkan problem for the 
time being would be much to Hitler’s 
liking as he would be in a position to at- 
tain his first objective unhindered— 
that of ending the Italian debacle in Al- 
bania and driving the British from 
Greece, their only foothold on the Con- 
tinent save the Rock of Gibraltar. 


To attain his ends and bring about 
a cessation of hostilities between the 
Greeks and Italians in Albania, Hitler is 
prepared to offer most favorable peace 
terms to Athens. And, as he is in a po- 
sition to destroy Greece, it is not im- 
probable that he will succeed without 
the necessity of resorting to use of all- 
out force. In such case then, Yugo- 
slavia would be more inclined to 
permit the transit 6f German troops 
for the peaceful occupation of her 
southern neighbor, and in this way 
Hitler could attain his first objective 
without creating a new battle front 
in the Balkans. 

Should Russia continue her policy of 
watchful waiting as Hitler moves into 
the Balkans, this event will cast shad- 
ows deep into the Near East. Soviet ac- 
quiescence can only be interpreted to 
mean that Russia will share something 
in return. The old Russian adage, “If 
you must live among wolves then do as- 
the wolves do,” seems to be a govern- 
ing policy in the present Soviet regime, 
evidenced by territorial gains since the 
beginning of the European war. So it 
may be expected, if the wolves of war 
commence to prowl through Bulgaria, 
that the Russians may strike in the di- 
rection of the Dardanelles or push down 
into the oil fields of Iran (Persia) — 
movements that may bring a new phase 
to the whole military situation in that 
part of the world. 
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district where the parachutists landed, 
British and American newspapers played 
this up as evidence of damage done. They 
two days later Fascist authorities declared 
that the announcement was false, and op. 
dered the newspaper to correct its story, 
In North Africa, meanwhile, the Britis) 
mopped up in the Bengasi area and rr. 
stored order in outlying districts, where 
natives had pillaged Italian farms. Jy 
East Africa the Fascists evacuated Kur. 
muk, their last foothold in the Sudan, 
and British columns continued to encircle 
Cheren, the Italian stronghold in Eritrea, 
The biggest victory, however, fell to 
South African forces invading Italian So. 
maliland. In conjunction with the air force 
and the navy they captured Kismayu, 
a town of 10,000 inhabitants, the second 
most important port on the Somali coast 
and the only good natural harbor. Kis- 
mayu’s fall also gave the South Africans 
control of Jubaland, a fertiie agricultural 
area ceded by Britain to Italy in 1925. 


Significance 


In the Balkans and in the Eastern 
Mediterranean both Britain and Germany, 
by the openness of their preparations, 
abandoned any attempt to obtain strategic 
surprise—that is, a swift move in an un- 
expected direction. That left them only 
the possibility of tactical surprise: the 
timing and method of the attack. For 
both, however, this depended largely on 
the interplay of other factors. 

For the Germans, the most important 
of these was the diplomatic preparation in- 
volved in obtaining the neutrality of Yugo- 
slavia and Turkey (with Russia always in 
the background). The visit of Cincar- 
Markovitch and Cvetkovitch to Berch- 
tesgaden indicated the method used on 
Yugoslavia. The Bulgarian-Turkish agree- 
ment seemed to indicate success also, in- 
sofar as Turkey was concerned. The Nazis 
have also been bringing diplomatic pres- 
sure to bear on Greece to make peace with 
Italy. All this fits in with the German 
desire—despite the danger in their present 
moves—to secure their position in the 
Balkans without fighting for it. 

Finally, one of the decisive considera- 
tions for the Germans is the coordination 
of the Balkan offensive with other plans 
for the assault against Britain, possible 
action in France or Spain, and the in- 
creasing Japanese pressure in the Far 
East. 

On the part of Britain, the most im- 
portant factor in its plans is the necessity 
for cleaning up the Italians in Africa. Un- 
til that is done the British will not have 
really decisive forces that can be released 
for action to oppose the Germans in the 
Balkans. To a large extent, this weakness 
has been the cause of Britain’s failure to 
get Balkan support against the Nazis, or 
to make their alliance with Turkey air- 
tight. Meanwhile, the British must also 
make sure that Greece will not make a 
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emg TYPHOSA is the medical name of the corrosion. But when lined with Plioweld it lasts in- 


virulent bacillus that causes typhoid fever. It definitely, protecting the community’s health. Plioweld 


thrives in lakes and rivers where careless communities 
dump their sewage. But scores of cities have found 
a powerful ally against Eberthella in the G.T. M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man. In these cities sewage is now 
treated and decontaminated by powerful chemicals 
stored in huge tanks lined with Plioweld on specifica- 
tion by the G.T.M. Plioweld is a corrosionproof rubber 
lining developed by Goodyear that seals metal against 
attack by the strongest acids. Without this protec- 

tion, the equipment would be quickly destroyed by 


is also specified by the G.T. M. for all types of indus- 
trial equipment requiring protection from chemical 
attack. For information write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California — or phone the nearest 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 


Phoweld—f M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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is lifted right out of the thin air we only one of the numerous ways that 


breathe—and combined with coke and 


Cotton doesn’t just grow. It must be 
carefully nurtured in rich soil bounti- Cyanamid, through research and the 


fully supplied with nitrogen, an essen- limestone to make the fertilizer ‘Aero’ production of chemicals for thousands 


Cyanamid. of purposes, helps man in his constant 


And what a fertilizer it is! ‘Aerg’ 


tial plant food without which growth is 


impossible. effort to improve his living conditions. 


But nature is often miserly with nitro- 
gen in the soil. She hoards most of her 
supply in the air. Actually, there is enough 
nitrogen in the air over one square mile 
of land to take care of all the earth’s 
needs for ten years. 

How to take this nitrogen from the air 
and put it in the soil—that was a baffling 
problem. But today chemistry is doing 
it—and on a grand scale, too! 

Through a special process perfected 
by American Cyanamid, nitrogen 


Cyanamid not only enriches the 
soil but sweetens it, assuring finer 
cotton, better vegetables, Tuits, 
grasslands, sugar cane, corn, wheat 
and other grains. Every year thou- 
sands of tons of this amazing 
fertilizer flow out of Cyanamid’s 
Niagara Falls Plant to replenish 
the nitrogen supply of the soil and 
improve these crops. 
Spectacular? Yes, by all measure- 
ments and precedents. Bur it is 
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sudden peace that would leave them in an 
impossible position. 

As with the Germans, the British must 
also tie in their Balkan plans with the 
worldwide scene. In their case it takes the 
form of ascertaining where their strength 
can best be concentrated to strike a blow 
that would upset the Nazi plans for the 
offensive. 


Balkan Bottleneck 


Poor Roads and Few Airdromes 


Present Big Problem for Nazis 


In all their campaigns to date the Ger- 
mans have depended on either good 
weather or adequate communications net- 
works to facilitate their blitzkrieg tactics. 
In Poland the unseasonably fine, dry au- 
tumn days enabled them to cut across the 
flat country with mechanized columns. In 
Norway they found an excellent system of 
roads through the mountains. And Hol- 
land, Belgium, and France possessed one 
of the finest webs of communications in 
the world. But last week in the Balkans 
the Nazi war machine faced a geographi- 
cal problem far harder and radically differ- 
ent from those of the three earlier cam- 
paigns. 

Lack of geographic cohesion is one of 
the roots of the political disunity charac- 
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teristic of this region. And from the Turk- 
ish conquests down to the present it al- 
ways has posed hard problems for invaders. 

The essential feature of Central Europe 
and the Balkan Peninsula is the division 
of the land into two great valleys, two 
mountain systems, and one river system. 
In the north there is a central plain which 
includes nearly all of Hungary and most 
of Northern Yugoslavia. On the east this 
plain is encircled by the Carpathian 
Mountains, and on the south it is bound- 
ed by the various ranges of the Balkan 
chain. The second great valley is formed 
by the plains of Rumania, which stretch 
along the Black Sea to Bulgaria, inland 
to the Iron Gates, being also bounded by 
the Carpathians and the Balkan peaks. 
And from Germany, through Hungary 
and across the Balkans, flows the Dan- 
ube River—the historic road for tourists, 
commerce, and invaders. 

In this entire region practically the only 
water transportation is that provided by 
the Danube. For military transport this 
has the disadvantages of inflexibility and 
of being subject to freezing in the winter 
and floods in the spring. Thus for any 
Balkan campaign the German Army must 
depend primarily on the use of railways, 
roads, and airdromes. 


Raitways: The Germans start with one 
considerable advantage as far as the rail 
network of the Balkan Peninsula is con- 
cerned. In the sections that once belonged 


Wide World 


King Boris of Bulgaria and his Italian-born Queen Joanna 








Calendar of the War 


1939 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncondi- 
tionally. 

Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo-Finn- 
ish war. 


1940 

April 9-May 2—Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. Allies withdraw 
after unsuccessful intervention. 

May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14-24—Germans occupy Paris; 
Pétain becomes Premier and France ac- 
cepts German and Italian armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bottle 
up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 14—Italians complete 
conquest of British Somaliland and in- 
vade Egypt. 

Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alliance. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Nov. 20-24—Hungary, Rumania, and 
Slovakia join Axis alliance. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 8—Greeks capture Ko- 
ritza, Porto Edda, and Argyrokastron 
from retreating Italians. 

Dec. 9-21—British offensive drives 
Italians out of Egypt into Libya. 

Dec. 29—Britain is promised fullest 
possible aid by President Roosevelt. 


1941 


Jan. 5-Feb. 6—British take Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi, and also 
advance into Eritrea. 

Jan. 10—German Stukas aiding Italy 
in Mediterranean damage carrier Illus- 
trious and sink cruiser Southampton. 

Jan. 20—Hitler and Mussolini meet 
for their fifth war council. 

Jan. 22-25—Revolt in Rumanian Iron 
Guard quelled by Premier Antonescu. 


Jan. 30—Hitler promises intensified 
war against England and threatens to 
torpedo U.S. ships if they bring aid. 

Feb. 10—Britain severs diplomatic re- 
lations with Rumania. 

Feb. 11—Franco leaves Spain for con- 
ferences with Mussolini and Pétain. 

Feb. 13—Germans continue infiltra- 
tion of Bulgaria from Rumania. 

Feb. 14—Hitler confers with Yugoslav 
Premier at Berchtesgaden. 
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to Austria-Hungary, the railroads center 
on Vienna, thus giving Germany immedi- 
ate trunk-line connections. But in Ruma- 
nia, old Serbia, and Bulgaria the opposite 
is true. The lines were built in fragments, 
often with competing French, British, and 
German capital and sometimes with now 
outmoded strategical concepts in mind. 
Furthermore, since the start of the world 
depression, they have suffered from lack 
of maintenance. 

In this region there are really but three 
through routes. One runs from Belgrade 
to Nish and on to Salonika, and is re- 
puted to be in poor condition. Another 
goes from Belgrade and Nish through 
Sofia to Istanbul—the route of the Sim- 
plon-Orient Express. Thé third is the 
trunk line from Hungary into Rumania. 

Of the three Balkan states, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, Rumania has 
the best rail system, but only a few very 
important sections, such as that between 
Bucharest and Ploesti, are double track. 
Five lines end on the Danube across the 
river from Bulgaria, but the only line 
that crosses the river does so on Ruma- 
nian territory at Cernavoda. From its 
terminus at Constantsa runs the sole rail 
connection between Rumania and Bul- 
garia. 

The Yugoslav railways are barely suffi- 
cient to serve the country and nearly half 
of them are narrow-gauge. Bulgaria has 
one of the least-developed systems in Eu- 
rope and, although one of the hobbies of 
King Boris is to drive his own engine, the 
country possesses but 482 locomotives and 
550 passenger cars. From the German 
point of view the most serious defect lies 
in the fact that there is no direct rail con- 
nection between Bulgaria and Greece over 
the barrier of the wild Rhodope Moun- 
tains. 


Roaps: The only one of the three Bal- 
kan states which possesses an even fair 
road system is Yugoslavia—and this is 
largely in the northern half of the country, 
where the Germans have no use for it. In 
Rumania 40 per cent of the roads were 
reported to be “natural tracks,” and as 
late as 1933 the country had only one 
first-class road, that from Bucharest to 
Brasov. Two roads now run to the Danube 
and connect by ferry with Bulgaria. The 
Bulgarian roads are all but impassable 
from December through March, and even 
in the best of weather 30 miles an hour is 
accounted a good speed. Seven roads cross 
the Bulgarian-Greek frontier, and just one 


of these is fit for even moderately heavy 
traffic. 


ArrproMeEs: None of the Balkan states 
has airdromes that compare with those in 
Western Europe, but all are dotted with 
fields that might be used in case of mili- 
tary emergency. The principal airports of 
Yugoslavia are at Belgrade, Nish, and 
Monastir, but there are 22 other fields. 
Rumania is even better equipped, with its 


chief dromes at Bucharest, Galati, and 
Brasov. There are also half a dozen other 
good landing spots, and emergency land- 
ing grounds are located every 30 miles 
along the chief air routes. Bulgaria, how- 
ever, possesses only four main airdromes, 
at Sofia, Varna, Kazanlik, and Jambol, 
plus two other good fields. 





Doors to China 


When Japan invaded China in 1937, 
Chinese industries were concentrated in 
coastal cities and along the water highway 
of the Yangtze River, the points affording 
easy access to world markets. Little by 
little as Japan’s armies ripped through 
these areas, a horde of refugees, ultimately 
numbering 60,000,000, stampeded into the 
Chinese hinterland and 90 per cent of Chi- 
nese industrial machinery was either 
wrecked or seized by the invaders. Pushed 
back into the western provinces where in- 
dustries functioned only on a limited scale, 
the government of Free China was de- 
pendent on the war supplies and other 
manufactured goods coming in from the 
seaboard (a dwindling trickle) , from Brit- 
ain over the Burma Road, and from Rus- 
sia over the Sinkiang Trail. 
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Last week all three routes were menaced 
by Japan. While their army in the south. 
ern coastal province of Kwangtung was 
lunging toward Waichow (NEwswerx, 
Feb. 17) , Japanese naval and army bomb. 
ers claimed to have wrecked the Burma 
Road over which China received supplies 
estimated at between 6,000 to 7,000 tons a 
month. The Chinese, while denying the 
road was completely ruined, admitted that 
bridges over the Mekong River were de. 
stroyed and cargoes were being transported 
by ferries. 

On top of this, Japan was working fever. 
ishly on the diplomatic front trying to 
conclude a pact with Russia. In the Tokyo 
Diet, Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka 
dropped a broad hint that his government 
had reached an agreement with Moscow. 
Shortly after, Gen. Hiroshi Oshima, Japa- 
nese Ambassador-designate to Berlin, 
stopped off in Moscow en route to his new 
post, conferred with the Japanese, Ger- 
man, and Italian Ambassadors to the 
Kremlin and made a statement that “a 
steady improvement in Soviet-Japanese re- 
lations” was anticipated. To diplomatic 
circles in London, the imminence of such a 
pact explained the growing tension in the 
Orient. To China it meant the prospect of 
having the Sinkiang Trail closed. 
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Balkan communications are a problem for Hitler 
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A Lid on Italy 


Embassies and legations in Rome were 
informed on Feb. 11 that no members of 
their staffs could henceforth leave the 
capital without getting official permission 
in advance. The restriction applied to Ger- 
man as well as other diplomats. The Unit- 
ed States was also asked to close its con- 
sulates at the southern seaport of Naples 
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and at Palermo on the island of Sicily. The ° 


desire to keep foreigners out of danger 
was the reason given. Then, on Feb. 14, 
foreign newspaper correspondents were in- 
formed that they too had to get permis- 
sion whenever they wanted to go out of 
Rome. They were told that the ruling was 
made because some correspondents had 
gone to Bordighera before and during the 
Franco-Mussolini conference. 

The restriction limited movement to the 
province of Rome, which left the popular 
hill towns of Frascati and Tivoli and the 
beach at Ostia still in bounds, but cut 
diplomats and correspondents off from any 
wider observation of public reaction to 
the war. At the same time it was made 
harder than ever for any more foreigners 
to get into the country. All outstanding 
Italian visas were canceled and the crack 
Simplon-Orient Express was stopped at 
the Italo-Yugoslav border, passengers be- 
ing told their visas were invalid and would 
have to be renewed at the nearest Italian 
Consulate. And in Rome it was impossible 
for residents to get reentry visas before 
leaving. 

The bottling-up campaign, moreover, 
wasn’t confined to foreigners. The news- 
paper Il Piccolo warned wives of promi- 
nent men to keep their mouths shut in 
salons and cafés and advised them to stay 
home and knit for the troops. 
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Smoldering Spain 
Dangers of Axis Cooperation 
Spotlighted by Franco’s Tour 


Up to last week Benito Mussolini and 
Francisco Franco had never met. Relations 
between the Duce of Italy and the Cau- 
dillo of Spain, however, were as close as 
those between any creditor and debtor who 
ever kept an eye on each other. For Musso- 
lini, like Hitler, had a big stake in Franco’s 
war and had received little return for the 
troops, guns, munitions, and planes he had 
sent to Spain. 

On Feb. 10 Franco left Madrid ac- 
companied by Ramon Serrano Suiier, his 
Foreign Minister, brother-in-law and 
dangerous rival. A motorcade of four- 
teen cars sped across Spain and Southern 
France into Italy. Correspondents, 
thwarted at every turn by official hush- 
hush, dashed hither and yon, trying to get 
the facts and what lay beyond them. 
Two explanations—that Franco was mere- 











Spain’s dictator Franco and Foreign Minister Suiter meet the Duce 


ly paying a courtesy call and that Italy 
was ready to sue for peace—were rejected. 
A third—that Mussolini was trying to 
salvage Marshal Graziani’s army in Libya 
by arranging for its retreat across French 
Tunisia into Spanish Morocco—was put 
on ice. 

The two pudgy dictators came face to 
face in the once opulent resort town of 
Bordighera, on the Italian Riviera, 91 
miles southwest of Genoa. Meeting in the 
Hotel Angst (the word means “anxiety” 
in German), Mussolini, Franco, and 
Sufier talked for five hours, and at the 
end an ambiguous communiqué was issued 
in Rome and Madrid. The meeting, it 
said, had established an “identity of views 
of the Italian and Spanish Governments on 
problems of European character and on 
those that at the present historic moment 
interest the two countries.” 

Since totalitarian rulers are addicted to 
labeling their goings-on “historic,” and 
since the relation between Mussolini and 
Franco had never been a secret, the com- 
muniqué disclosed precisely nothing. 

While Franco was on the way from 
Madrid to Italy, Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pétain, French Chief of State, staged his 
own bit of hocus-pocus. The old Marshal 
announced that he was leaving Vichy with 
his wife for a brief vacation on the Riviera. 
Simultaneously, however, the historic old 
university town of Montpellier became the 
center of extraordinary police activity. Its 
train, plane, and telephone services were 
cut off; suspicious characters were arrested, 
and conversations in foreign languages 
forbidden. And there, at 1:45 p.m. Feb. 
13, Pétain turned up to welcome Franco 
and Suiier. For the meeting, the Marshal 
was accompanied by his Vice Premier, Ad- 
miral Darlan, and by Marcel Peyrouton, 
the Minister of the Interior (who was 


dropped from the Cabinet a few days 
later) . 

Unlike the Mussolini-Franco meeting, 
this one held no aspect of novelty. Forty- 
nine-year-old Franco was a pupil of the 
84-year-old Marshal years ago in the 
French War College, and their relations 
were reestablished when Pétain became 
Ambassador to Franco’s Spain. The two 
leaders lunched together; a general con- 
ference followed, and at 5 o’clock the mo- 
torcade rolled off toward Spain. This 
time there wasn’t any communiqué. 


Spain 

While every sign at the end of the two 
meetings indicated the Spanish dictator’s 
unwillingness to renounce nonbelligerency, 
which allows him on the one hand to 
placate Germany and on the other to im- 
portune Britain to let food pass through 
the blockade to feed his starving popula- 
tion, there is no question but that he could 
be forced at least into passive cooperation 
with the Axis for a drive on Gibraltar, if 
Hitler insisted. 

Nevertheless, Franco has troubles which 
are of a nature to exert a restraining in- 
fluence on the Fiihrer. Politically Spain 
remains in a turmoil, with the Phalangists 
(Spanish Fascists), headed by Sufier, at 
odds with the army. The Caudillo’s popu- 
larity with the populace has declined dur- 
ing the last year, and grapevine rumors 
have spread over Spain that Sufier, an am- 
bitious, scheming politician, might stage 
a coup d’état and seize supreme power 
himself. 

Spain is a war-stricken land, many of 
its towns still in ruins, the national gran- 
ary almost empty. Only recently the gov- 
ernment, because of the wheat scarcity, 
reduced the daily bread allowance from 7 
to 6 ounces. Beggary and thievery are on 
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the increase. An epidemic of train rob- 
beries has been attributed to saboteurs, 
and Madrid has heard reports of riots in 
the Pyrenees and the Asturias—quelled, 
it was said, by Moorish troops. 

A German Army moving across the 
peninsula would run the risk of inciting 
resurgent Republicans to rebel. It would 
find no food and oil surpluses as it did in 
other conquered lands. Bringing its own 
supplies would provide another problem. 
The railroad cars of France and Germany, 
running on a 4-foot 84-inch gauge, would 
be obliged to stop at the frontier since 
the Spanish gauge is 5 feet 6 inches. And 
the Spanish railroads are already burdened 
to capacity. 

This week nature itself added to Spain’s 
misery and difficulties. An Atlantic hurri- 
cane, sweeping across Portugal with heavy 
damage, struck at the north of the country. 
Buildings were wrecked, communications 
disrupted, and the toll of casualties mount- 
ed into the hundreds. Near San Sebastian 
an electric train was blown off a trestle. 
And a fire which swept through Santander 
after the hurricane drove 30,000 people 
from their homes. 


An Empty Throne 


Ever since the early days of the civil 
war, rumors were heard in Spain that 
Franco might seek to strengthen his posi- 
tion by restoring the monarchy. When 
Don Juan, third son of exiled King Al- 
fonso XIII, attempted to enlist in Franco’s 
forces he was told that his life “some day 
might be too precious to Spain for us to 
risk it on the battlefield.” 

Last week the 54-year-old Alfonso lay 
critically ill in Rome from an attack of 
angina pectoris, and his agent, the Count 
de Romanones, in Lisbon, made public a 
proclamation signed on Jan. 15 wherein 
the former King renounced his right to the 
throne and named Don Juan as his heir. 


Alfonso 


During the last few years, hope of re- 
storing Alfonso to his throne had grad- 
ually dwindled among Spanish Royalists. 
Memories of the rollicking, carefree mon- 
arch of happier days faded, while his record 
of political ineptitude began to emerge in 
stark outline. Alfonso was born a king— 
six months after the death of his father, 
Alfonso XII—and carefully educated for 
his job. From the moment he ascended the 
throne at the age of 16, however, it became 
apparent that the young man with bold, 
piercing eyes and jutting Hapsburg lip 
had personal charm but not what it took 
to redeem a second-rate power and a 
peasantry staggering under poverty and 
oppression. A rising tide of liberalism, 





directed chiefly against army cliques and 
economic feudalism, baffled the King and 
led him to accept the military dictatorship 
of Primo de Rivera, 1921-30. The elections 


Wide World 
Don Juan, heir to Spanish throne 


of April 1931 which ended the monarchy 
convinced Alfonso that “I no longer have 
the love of my people.” 

On the domestic side, too, Alfonso’s ca- 
reer was full of tribulations. His English- 
born Queen, Victoria-Eugenia, left him a 
few months after they went into exile. Of 
their four sons (there were also two daugh- 
ters), three were afflicted with hemophilia 
(deficiency in the blood which prevents 
coagulation and causes excessive bleeding 
at the slightest wound). The eldes. and 
youngest died of it. The second, who is 
still living, was born a deaf mute. 


Don Juan 


The third son, the Infante Juan, not 
only escaped the family curse but de- 
veloped into a healthy lad, able to study at 
the naval academy of San Fernando, near 
Cadiz, serve in the British Navy and study 
law at Florence University. He married 
Princess Marie-Mercedes of Bourbon-Sicily 
in 1935 and has one son and two daughters. 

If Franco, in order to solidify Spanish 
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opinion, moved to set up Don Juan as 
King, he could count on support from the 
Monarchists and opposition from Serrano 
Sufier’s Phalangists. One factor that might 
end Juan’s chances lay in rumors that 
Hitler disapproved of the scheme because 
he thought the Infante pro-British. 

The question of the monarchy was 
raised in yet another quarter last week, 
but this time the objective was to oust 
Franco, not to implement his power. In 
Mexico City, Gen. José Pozas, a former 
Republican Minister of the Interior, re. 
vealed that a plan was afoot to form a 
coalition of Monarchists, Catholics, Re- 
publicans, and Socialists. The ultimate aim 
would be to form a new regime for Spain, 
either a monarchy or conservative republic 
—as a plebiscite determined. 





Britain’s Lifeline 
Increased Nazi War on Convoys 
Holds Grave Threat to Island 


Although the war last week seemed 
about to spread to new land fronts in the 
Balkans and the Far East, Hitler’s fight 
to the finish against the British Isles re- 
mained the chief struggle. British Cabinet 
Ministers continued to warn their country- 
men to be prepared for new and still 
fiercer German blows, an attempt at inva- 
sion, and more devastating bombing, 
perhaps accompanied by gas. But little 
was said in public about what was prob- 
ably the gravest danger of all, the threat 
to isolate and starve the British in their 
island fastness. “We are just holding our 
own,” was the only comment. It was made 
in naval circles when losses of fifteen mer- 
chantmen, totaling 57,263 tons, were re- 
ported as a result of enemy action for the 
week ended Feb. 2. (The Axis claim for 
the same week: 63,877 tons sunk by the 
Germans, 25,000 tons sunk by the Ital- 
ians.) That was an increase over the pre- 
vious week but a drop from the one before. 


Convoys 

While London thus kept comparatively 
quiet about the seriousness of Britain’s 
shipping position, an unmistakable warn- 
ing came from the Germans. It took the 
form of two attacks on British convoys in 
the Atlantic during the week. 

The first was made by long-range Focke- 
Wulf bombers on a convoy 300 miles west 
of Portugal on Feb. 9. The powerful 
bombers, according to Berlin, attacked 
“with the precision of a military drill,” 
diving low despite heavy anti-aircraft fire 
by the convoy’s men-of-war escorts, and 
sank six ships grossing 29,500 tons. Not a 
peep came out of the British Admiralty, 
either in denial or confirmation. . 

The Admiralty showed the same ret 
cence when Berlin announced another at- 
tack, this time by surface raiders, on 4 




















‘OURTEEN TO SEVENTEEN MILES PER GALLON ... 
d oil economy not excelled by any car” —that’s the 
oort from owners of this new low-priced Cadillac! 
id here’s what this astonishing record means to you. 
you expect to pay above a thousand for a car there’s 

longer any reason to deny yourself the finest. 

Price is no barrier, as you can see. You have the 
1rd of owners that driving costs compare with those 
small cars. Service charges rank near the lowest. And 
ler engineering naturally makes Cadillac as immune 
) wear as a motor car can be. So go ahead —enjoy the 


uperlative comfort of a Fieetwood interior... thrill 
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to the performance of the mightiest Cadillac V-8 engine 
ever built. You can do so without an afterthought 
because facts show that this splendid Cadillac is one 


of the thriftiest cars you can buy. 


* For the Cadillac Sixty-One FIVE-PASSENGER Coupe delivered at 
Detroit, Michigan. State tax, optional equipment and accessories— 


extra Prices subject to change without notice. A General Motors Value. 


































HENEVER you seea car 

that smokes the chances 
are this is due to excessive 
wear. Thena costly repair job 
is the only sure cure. 


So before your car becomes 
a smoker—help safeguard 
your engine from these three 
sources of wear that so often 
make cars smoke: 


Wear due to heat: Insulated 
Havoline Motor Oil stands up 
under high temperatures 
which break down ordinary 
oils and accelerate wear. 

Wear due to cold: Insulated 
Havoline flows freely at low 
temperatures, sparing your 
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AGAINST HEAT ...AGAINST COLD 


DON'T WAIT UNTIL IT’S TOO LATE! 


Your car was never designed to “smoke.” 
Help reduce excessive wear in your motor 
before you join America’s caravan of 
3,000,000 “smokers.” Change now to 
Insulated Havoline Motor Oil. 





In smoking lamps— 
and “smoking” cars—there is a 
lesson all motorists should heed! 


engine the grinding wear of 
cold starts. 

Wear due to oil impurities: 
Insulated Havoline is distilled 
to remove carbon-forming 
impurities that are the allies 
of wear. 


Steer clear of trouble before 
it’s too late for anything but 
repair bills. Drive in and 
change to Insulated Havoline 
Motor Oil mow/ At Texaco and 
other good dealers. 
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INVITE YOU TO ENJOY 
FRED ALLEN ina full-hour program every Wednesday 4 


tars 

@ j\— night. CBS, 9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., 10:00 M.S.T., 
S 9:00 P.S.T... METROPOLITAN OPERA every Saturday aft- 

ernoon, NBC. See local newspaper for time and station. 
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British convoy between Madeira and the 
Azores three days later. The Germans 
boasted of a still greater victory—*prob- 
ably the most successful attack on a con- 
yoy in naval history,” they called it. DNB, 
the Nazi news agency, had a correspondent 
aboard one of the raiders, and he reported 
that fourteen out of fifteen British ships 
had been sunk (one was left afloat, said 
the report, to pick up survivors). The 
total tonnage claimed sent to the bottom 
was 82,000 tons. 

The only official British comment on the 
convoy attack was a reminder that pre- 
vious German claims had been exagger- 
ated. As one example, Berlin boasted that 
a British convoy of from fifteen to twenty 
ships had been wiped out on Nov. 8; sub- 
sequently all but four of the 38 vessels in 
the convoy were reported to have made 
port. The British rejoinder was borne 
out when six ships of the attacked convoy 
reached Funchal, Madeira, and landed 
more than 100 survivors. They said that 
there had been eighteen ships in the con- 
voy, which was attacked by a raider of 
the Hipper class (the Admiral Hipper is a 
10,000-ton heavy cruiser mounting eight 
8-inch guns), and that nine merchantmen 
were sunk within half an hour. In addition 
to the six ships reaching Funchal, three 
others were believed to have escaped to the 


\zores. 


Retaliation 

The British also used their warships 
against the enemy, in the North Sea as well 
as in the Mediterranean. Before dawn on 
Feb. 11, unidentified units of the Home 
Fleet sailed up to the Belgian port of 
Ostend under cover of fog and shelled it 
for twenty minutes. Their salvos started 
“many fires,” according to an Admiralty 
communiqué. The British suffered no dam- 
age or casualties, although German shore 
batteries barked back at them. In the 
World War, the British bombarded Ostend 
five times and in May 1918 finally blocked 
the harbor by sinking an old cruiser full of 
concrete at its entrance. Then it had been 
a base for submarine flotillas. Today, if 
not again serving the same purpose, it 
might at least be one of the jumping-off 
places for a German invasion. 

In the air, a raid was made or: Bremen 
on Feb, 11 despite bad weather. Two of 
the main targets were the Focke-Wulf air- 
craft plant, which turns out the long-range 
bombers used against British ships, and a 
naval dockyard. 

All last week, in fact, the British were 
on the offensive in the air war. Hanover, 
the German Coventry, a great industrial 
and railway center, took the worst beating 
in a fierce six-hour raid on Feb. 10. Air- 
men reported fires there “too numerous to 
mention” and found them still burning 
when they flew back the next night to drop 
more bombs. The RAF also kept ham- 
mering away at objectives in the Ruhr and 
all along the German-held coastline from 


Norway and Denmark down to Holland, 
Belgium, and France. Rotterdam, Dun- 
kerque, Calais, and Boulogne were singled 
out for particularly heavy bombing. And 
on Feb. 17 the Air Ministry announced 
that the RAF made a 1,800-mile round 
trip to drop propaganda leaflets on Cracow 
and Katowice in Poland. 








Killed in Action 


The RAF’s Eagle Squadron of American 
volunteers, which went on regular patrol 
duty last week after six months of training, 
reported the death of its first member 





killed in combat—Edwin Ezell Orbison, 
23, of Sacramento, Calif. Still technically 
in training, Orbison encountered a Ger- 
man plane while making a flight in heavy 
weather and crashed when he set out in 
pursuit. He was buried in a village church- 
yard near the grave of Howard Leckrone, 
another member of the Eagle Squadron 
who was killed in a crash while training 
last month. 

Orbison, rated one of the best of the 
Squadron’s fliers, was the son of a garage 
man in Altus, Okla. In a recent letter to 
his mother, he wrote: “Please don’t worry 
about me because there is no need to wor- 
ry. I’m going to do something I like. I'm 











Acme photos 


Mountain Warfare: Latest pictures of Greeks in Albania showing 
a fighting bugler, a victorious Evzone, and bridge-construction engineers. 
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‘Help Your Neighbor’ service: lifts for soldiers on leave .. . 





British Combine 
... hot food for bomb victims 


going to accomplish something in life, and 
this is the best way to do it.” 

Orbison was one of the original 34 
members of the squadron. The group was 
organized last summer by Col. Charles 
Sweeney, an American who formerly lived 
in Paris, and is commanded by Squadron 
Leader W. E. G. Taylor of Kansas City. 
The Americans have been quartered at a 
fighter station with two British squadrons. 
They are especially proud of a gilded 
eagle—a gift from the men of H.MS. 
Eagle, the aircraft carrier—and their suc- 
cess has been such that the Air Ministry 
is contemplating the formation of one, 
and perhaps two, more American units. 





Food for the Bombed 


As the long-threatened German invasion 
or at least a new aerial blitzkrieg appeared 
imminent last week, Britain took steps to 
prepare for further disruption of its civil- 
ian life. Food Minister Lord Woolton an- 
nounced a new government plan to keep 
bombed-out Britons from going hungry. 
“Flying squad” food convoys will soon be 
on call in eighteen parts of the country 
most likely to be bombed. Each convoy 
will consist of eight vehicles—a water 
tanker, two food trucks carrying supplies 
for 12,000 meals, two kitchen trucks, and 
three mobile canteens—and will cost about 
$20,000. The scheme will be financed 
largely by American contributions, al- 
though it was learned last week that 
Queen Elizabeth had given eight mobile 
vanteens for the first convoys. This new 
relief service has as its motto “Food and 
Kindness.” 

The new food convoys, like the already 
established communal feeding stations, are 
a part of the “Help Your Neighbor” 
movement that has sprung up in Britain 
under the impact of war and air raids. 
The movement is already well entrenched 
in the field of transport. When the mass 
bombing began last summer and disrupted 
the regular road and rail services, motorists 
gave people lifts to and from their homes. 
Last November these good Samaritans of 
the road got their reward. The Transport 
Ministry announced that motorists giving 
lifts between London and the suburbs 
within a 20-mile radius would receive an 
increased gasoline ration. Some 5,000 
private-car drivers took advantage of the 
offer on the ‘irst day and pasted on their 





windshields the official signs reading “Free 
Lifts—At Your Own Risk.” 

The used-car business also has been 
booming—no new cars are being made as 
the automobile plants are busy with ai: 
craft production. Groups of four peop): 
living in the same neighborhood hay 
frequently pooled their resources to bu. 
and operate a car. The movement has con 
siderably eased the burden on other trans 
port, while the only objectors are taxime: 


ea 


Sidelights of the War 


The list of Britain’s exile allies, whic 
includes Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s Fri 
French and Dutch, Belgian, Norwegian 
Polish, Czech, and Austrian groups, was 
increased last week by the launching in 
London of Free Italian and Free Rum: 
nian movements, made up of anti-Fascis 
refugees from those countries. 


“| Modeste Valle, a 29-year-old Nicaraguan 
airman, started organizing a Latin-Ame 
ican squadron for the RAF in Montreal 
last week. It will be called the Escuadrilla 
Latina. 


© The unsuccessful Italian campaigns in 
Greece and Africa have inspired a nev 
British dance. It is called the Tuscana and 
the basic moves are one step forward and 
three steps back. 


* Because of the wartime scarcity of ma 
terial, British women will be wearing 
shorter skirts this spring. Lengths will 
average 18 inches from the ground, which 
will make them an inch or 
than the American average. 


two shorter 


€ Britain nearly had a minor transpor' 
crisis last week. Some 200 bus drivers and 
conductorettes threatened to strike be- 
cause of a new rule to prevent the pairs 
from working together more than a short 
time. The rule was scrapped. 


“ The Schwarze Korps, Nazi Elite Guard 
organ, hailed an announcement of the 
birth of a son to an engaged couple as a 
“gallant example” and condemned “bour- 
geois prejudices.” 


* Last week, for the second time, German 
authorities in Paris arrested Mrs. Etta 
Kahn Shiber, 62-year-old widow of a New 
York newspaperman. She was accused of 
helping Britons escape into unoccupied 
France. In December she was arrested but 
later released. 


{| When Susan McGinley, a British nurse, 
was summoned to court for riding a bi- 
cycle at night without lights, she wrote 
the judge: “As a nurse it was my duty to 
get to work at all costs . . . I, unlike Flor- 
ence Nightingale—the lady with the lamp 
—went to it without a lamp, thus falling 
foul of the law.” Decision: 10 shillings 
fine. 



















































Above illustration—Largest 
single delivery of airplanes 
to U.S. Army Air Corps. 
31 Vultee BI-13 planes 
in mass formation over 


Vultee Field, California. 











“Cine wile the (luc | 


... Off the production line... into the sky 


MATERIALS... parts...supplies stream 
into Vultee plants from every point of 
the compass. Out the factory doors 
flows a steady stream of completed 
airplanes...ready to fly for defense. 


Back of every operation, permeating 
the entire Vultee organization, there’s 
a primary production objective best 
expressed in the simple phrase: “Get 
’em into the Blue”’...into the Blue for 
the U.S. Army Air Corps and the for- 
eign democracies. 


| 


U an 





VULTEE.AIRCRAFT, INC. 


VULTEE FIELD, CALIFORNIA « 


Early in 1941, Vultee becomes one of 
the first aircraft manufacturers to com- 
plete its current expansion program, 
representing an increase in plant area 
of 1300%. Decentralization of manu- 
facturing facilities into 3 complete 
divisions together with other innova- 
tions will enable Vultee to multiply 
deliveries 10 times during this year. 


Stinson Aircraft, a division of Vultee is now 
in production on a new commercial plane for 
1941. Write Stinson for complete information. 





NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


STINSON AIRCRAFT 




















Part of the Warner & Swasey Co. plant in Cleveland, typical of boom expansion in the machine-tool industry 
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Challenge of Defense Program 
Met by Machine-Tool Industry 


Output Doubled in Year 


Despite Lack of Skilled Men; 
Further Expansion Slated 


_Pem 


This is the third of a series | 
of articles depicting the effect | 
of the preparedness program 
on industry. Previous articles 
have discussed the primary 
and secondary defense indus- 
tries. Next week: industrial 
materials. 











Among the chief tools used in wood- 
working are hand planes to smooth and 
square the lumber, lathes to turn it rap- 
idly while it is fashioned with a chisel, 
augers to drill holes, and scrapers and 
sandpaper to finish the surface. Similar 
tools are also used for cutting metal. But 
the job of knocking the rough spots off 
a flat steel surface requires a 50-ton planer 
or milling machine instead of a 2-pound 
plane, and the metal-fashioning lathe, the 
drill press, the grinder, and honing ma- 
chine are correspondingly heavier than the 
woodworking tools. These big, power-driv- 
en, metal-cutting implements are the ma- 
chine tools of which the nation has become 
acutely conscious since the start of the de- 
fense program. 

There are hundreds of different kinds of 
machine tools. Some, like turret lathes, 


drill presses, boring mills, and the like, are 
general-purpose implements used to make 
many different articles. Others are produc- 
tion machines built to turn out a single 
part or article. But all do one of five 
things: turn, drill, plane, mill (smooth a 
surface with revolving blades), or grind. 
Thus, the air hammer used to break up 
paving isn’t a machine tool. And the big 
drop hammers and hydraulic presses which 
force metal into dies are metal-working 
machines rather than machine tools. 


Mass Production 

Probably the most important difference 
between a machine tool and its woodwork- 
ing counterpart lies in the fact that, in the 
former, the cutting tool is taken out of the 
hands of the artisan. The machine not only 
holds the work; it holds the cutting edge 
as well, making possible accuracy un- 
dreamed of by hand-tool workers. This 
factor also makes it possible to turn out 
rapidly parts more alike than two peas 
in a pod—a process without which there 
could be no mass production.* 

Thus machine tools to mass-produce 
parts for planes, motors, tanks, guns, and 
the thousand and one other war materials 





*It was the grandpappy of the modern bor- 
ing mill that made possible the industrial revo- 
lution and the world as we know it today. Be- 
fore James Watt could build the steam engine 
he patented in 1769, he had to have a machine 
that would bore an iron cylinder true enough 
to hold steam behind a piston. Such a boring 
mill was devised by John Wilkinson, an iron- 
master. 
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hold the key to the national defense pro- 
gram. Without these instruments, neither 
the primary nor the secondary defense in- 
dustries, discussed here last week and the 
week before, could function efficiently. For 
that reason, the nation’s rearmament pro- 
gram up to now has been chiefly concerned 
with getting these tools into the hands of 
manufacturers. 

One reason why the nation can’t tool up 
for defense in four months or so, like an 
automobile plant, is the small size of the 
machine-tool industry as compared with 
the stupendous size of the job. Made up 
of about 250 smallish plants which had 
an output in 1939 of about $200,000,000 
worth of tools, the industry first had to 
expand by building itself more machine 
tools with which to build machine tools for 
mass defense production. In this it suc- 
ceeded to the extent of doubling its out- 
put, last year’s total being $400,000, 
000. During 1941 the industry expects 
to produce $750,000,000 worth of ma- 
chine toolsk—even though current orders 
total only about $423,000,000—by ex- 
panding still further and by farming out 
as much of its work as possible to outsi<e 
machine shops. Moreover, a larger per- 
centage of this year’s production is ex- 
pected to remain in the United States than 
did last year when the industry exported 
about 43 per cent of its output. 


Men 


But expansion of this vital link in the 
defense program is strictly limited by the 
supply of men with the ability to build 
tools. These toolmakers, with the possib!: 
exception of lens grinders, are the mos! 
skilled of laborers. And they are so scarce 
that the American Society of Tool Eng'- 
neers recently estimated that the metal- 
working industries need immediately 128.- 
000 tool and die makers and more than 
400,000 other skilled men in similar trades. 

Such a high order of skill is necessary 
because almost every machine tool presents 
a different problem. This prevents the 
manufacturer from mass-producing the ma- 
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est days in George Carter’s life. His 60th 
birthday—the day when he had always 
hoped he’d reach the end of the rainbow... 


on 











But now that day is here, and things 
aren’t the way George thought they 
would be. His “pot of gold” is just a 
small handful of securities, affording 
only a slender income for an aging man 
ind his wife. 

How different from his expectations! 
\nd in the realization of the failure of 
iis hopes, George is wondering how time 
ould have slipped away so fast—leaving 


The Pru 


His “Pot of Gold”... 


so little to show for his lifetime of 
hard work and effort. 

As he thinks back over the past, he is 
remembering a man who called on him 
one afternoon nearly thirty years ago to 
help him plan soundly and wisely for 
the future. 





That man was a Prudential life insur- 
ance agent. And today, as George exam- 
ines his “pot of gold,” he’s wishing he 
had followed his agent’s friendly advice. 
For he knows if he had, there’d be a 
steady income that he could never out- 
live, waiting for him now. 






dential (2s 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 




















DO YOU KNOW THIS 
ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE? 


Q: How can you use life insurance 
to provide an income for retirement? 
A : Endowment policies, of course, 
are specially designed for this. 

And, although straight life and 
limited-payment life policies are pri- 
marily designed to protect a man’s 
family against his death, they may 
also be used for retirement. 

You see, when you reach age 60 or 65, 
your children will probably be grown 
and you may no longer need as much 
protection. Then, if the proceeds are 
large enough, The Prudential will 
pay you the cash value of your policy 
as monthly income for life. 








INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
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chines of mass production and gives the 
workmen the creative job of translating 
into metal the plans of the tool designer. 
To do this, he uses the implements 
made by the industry—lathes, milling 
machines, drills, etc.—many of them 
bought in the last year from other machine- 
tool makers. The toolmaker is thus one 
of a small band of highly skilled crafts- 
men who create the original forms that 
mass production will turn out ad infinitum. 
Among them: 


JigMaAker: A part of an airplane or tank 
might require a bar of steel with three ex- 
actly placed holes in it. A master artisan, 
by use of fine measuring instruments, 
would have no trouble placing these holes 
so the part would fit, but this would take a 
lot of time. Instead, a jigmaker lays out a 
master form (jig) that clamps on top of 
the bar, permitting an unskilled workman 
to drill the holes where they are needed. 
A fixturemaker’s job is somewhat sim- 
ilar. He makes fixtures to hold a part in 
place while being machined. 


Dremaker: A die is a form used for such 
jobs as stamping out automobile fenders, 
bottle openers, and machine parts. It is the 
diemaker’s job to fashion these metalwork- 
ing tools. His art is so closely related to 
toolmaking that when employers need men 
for this type of work, they advertise for 
tool and die makers. Die sinking is a re- 
lated and even more highly skilled job. 
It consists of cutting dies into blocks of 
metal for use in stamping out such articles 
as coins and other exactly proportioned 
articles. In this, handwork predominates 
and the die sinker’s art approaches that 
of the sculptor. 


PATTERNMAKER: What the diemaker and 
die sinker do for the metalworking branches 
of stamping and forging (shaping heated 
metal), the patternmaker does for the 
foundry. He builds a wooden model of the 
design drawn by the engineers which is 
used to form the mold in which the molten 
metal is cast. The coremaker builds the 
hard sand cores which form the hollow por- 
tions of a casting such as the water pas- 
sages in an automobile engine block or 
the inside of a fire hydrant. 

These highly skilled metal workmen 
usually have served three- or four-year ap- 
prenticeships and have seven or eight 
years’ shop experience behind them before 
they are considered good all-around men. 
Some belong to AFL unions, some to the 
CIO, but a large percentage have no union 
affiliations at all. They receive from 90 
cents to $1.50 an hour—higher in the East 
than in the West. 


Significance 





Although the United States expects to be 
over the hump in defense tooling by June, 
there is little chance that the machine-tool 
makers will be able to rest on their oars. 
This is true because war’s demands are 





ever increasing. When first goals in planes, 
tanks, and guns are met, new and larger 
objectives are set. Understanding this, the 
industry expects to keep on expanding and 
doesn’t hope to reach peak production un- 
til “the day before peace is declared.” 

But the day after peace is declared, or 
shortly thereafter, the machine-tool mak- 
ers expect to be the most deflated indus- 
trialists in the nation. For the machines 
that they are turning out now at boom 
volume are good for ten to twenty years’ 
service, and most of them can be used for 
peacetime production as well as the manu- 
facture of defense equipment. 

Since theirs is always an up and down 
industry, the machine-tool makers have 
learned to look upon ordinary slumps as in- 
evitable. And, in the past, they have been 
able to lay away some of their boom-time 
profits against the future rainy day. This 
is now impossible because of the govern- 
ment’s tax policy designed to permit no- 
body to profit much from defense. The 
machine-tool makers have nevertheless 
patriotically followed Washington’s urg- 
ings to do the job in hand and let the fu- 
ture take care of itself. 





Plane Sprint 


The first sign that William S. Knudsen 
had gingered up plane producers by his 
Dec. 13 appeal for a speed-up (he esti- 
mated then that December output would 
reach only 700 planes, against a hoped-for 
production of 1,000 monthly by Jan. 1) 








International 


1918 vs. 1941: Compared with 
the doughboy of the World War, the 
soldier of today is a fashion plate. 
Swanky overcoats are now the mode, 
while the wrap puttees of unhap- 
py memory have yielded to slacks. 
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came five weeks ago, when defense officials 
revealed that December output actually 
reached 799 (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 27). , 

Last week defense officials disclosed 
that producers had since then put on an 
even bigger sprint: in January, for the 
first time, plane output crossed the 1,000- 
a-month mark, only one month behind 
Knudsen’s deadline—a fact that bolstered 
hopes that the speed-up would permit at- 
tainment of the 3,000-a-month goal set for 
the spring of 1942. Of the 1,002 planes 
produced last month, about 60 per cent 
were understood to be combat ships 
and the rest trainers, an estimated 85 per 
cent of the combats being destined for 
Britain. 





Balloons for Cities 


Bad as the bombing of London has been. 
it’s a safe bet that it at least would have 
been more accurate had the city not been 
protected with balloon barrages. These 
$400, dolphin-shaped, hydrogen-filled bags, 
anchored by steel cables to special balloon 
trucks—which often become heavily 
charged with static electricity from the 
air—are scattered throughout the city, 
moored at irregular intervals up to 10,000 
feet. Their mission is to keep enemy planes 
high enough to make good anti-aircraft 
targets, to prevent dive bombing, and to 
keep enemy airmen worried (especially 
during night bombing) . 

That the Army is considering the use of 
similar apparatus to protect United States 
cities was revealed last week when Under 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson an- 
nounced that a mobile balloon-barrage 
unit had been created at Fort Lewis, 
Wash. Army men skilled in the handling 
of observation balloons, which the Army 
has used for many years to spot artillery 
fire, form the nucleus of the new balloon 
outfit. 

Equipment for the new squadron is be- 
ing made by the Goodyear Aircraft Corp., 
makers of Army and Navy blimps. Unlike 
Britain, however, the United States has 
a choice between hydrogen and helium as 
a lifting gas. Hydrogen is less expensive 
and has a greater lift than helium, but it is 
inflammable and meat for incendiary bul- 
lets. 





Democracy at Work 


When Germany invaded the Low Coun- 
tries last spring, the citizens of Lancaster, 
Pa.—98 per cent American-born—decided 
to rededicate themselves to the principles 
of American democracy. To formulate a 
program, they set up the Defense Councils 
of Lancaster County, composed of twenty 
local groups, and chose the period between 
the birthdays of Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington—Feb. 12 and Feb. 
22—to launch “Democracy Days,” the be- 







































Not if it’s One of these Four New Additions to the Buick Speciat Line that 
Compact Automobile Bigness into Fewer Bumper-to-Bumper Inches 





oN ERE of late the 
: Se modern automo- 
Paw bile has been giving a 
= pretty good imitation of 
a man getting up in the morning. 


It has stretched and s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d 
— until today you almost have to 
have a shoehorn to get a car of any 
size tucked away in the family 
garage. 


We thought something ought to be 
done about that. 


Thought it was time someone built 
a truly big car — big in ability, in 
room, in beauty—that was still com- 
pact enough, bumper to bumper, to 
fit your garage without dispossess- 
ing the garden tools. 


So today in Buick dealers’ show- 
rooms you'll see four new models, 
additions to the 1941 Buick SPECIAL 
line. 


They are typical Buicks on every 
count — trigger-quick, steady, tire- 
less travelers with a big 115-hp. 
Buick FIREBALL straight-eight 
under their bonnets. 


They dress every mile you travel 
in trim Buick style — cradle every 
yard of distance on soft all-coil 
springing. They top off every trip 
with an even greater measure of 
gasoline economy, thread traffic 
with a new nimbleness, and when 
it comes to parking 
find the proverbial dime 
roomy as a dance floor. 


4-door Sedan, model 47, $1021. 






Buick SPECIAL 


White sidewall tires extra® 


But by the simple step of compacting 
all this ability, goodness and value 
on a 118-inch wheelbase, we’ve 
trimmed inches off the over-all 
length — and dollars off the cost. 


We’re passing those dollar savings 
on to you, which makes three rea- 
sons for going to see these honeys 
now: You’ll go for their ability — 
your wife will go for trim size and 
easy handling—and doth will stand 
up and cheer for the easily-reach- 
able price. 
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ginning of a full year of patriotic activities. 

Last week the organizers of Democracy 
Days considered their program a success, 
for Catholics, Mennonites, Protestants, 
Jews, Democrats, Republicans, labor lead- 
ers, manufacturers, foreign-born, and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
have agreed to gather on Washington’s 
Birthday as Americans in a “United for 
Democracy” rally under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Manufacturers Association, the CIO, the 
AFL, and the Grange. 
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Plenty of Officers 
ROTC Units Play Big Part 
in Building Army Reserve Pool 


When the United States entered the 
World War, it had only 2,900 trained offi- 
cers in reserve besides 8,990 Regular and 
National Guard officers already in service. 
As a result, the bulk of the 200,000 officers 
who took the field with the 4,000,000-man 
American Army had to be trained hastily 
out of raw civilian material. 

After the war, to avoid a similar rush 
job in any future emergency, Congress 
set up—under the National Defense Act of 
1920—a permanent Officers’ Reserve 


Corps. This extended officer reservist privi- 
leges to World War officers and graduates 
of Citizens’ Military Training Camps— 


summer camps for civilians run by the 
Army—but had as its main feature the 
reestablishment of a Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps (originally formed in 1916 
but made ineffective by the war) in civil 
educational institutions. 

Since then, with the War Department 
supplying instructors, uniforms, weapons, 
and other equipment for two years’ basic 
and two years’ advanced training, the 
ROTC system has churned out an average 
of 6,500 Reserve second lieutenants an- 
nually. Consequently, when the present 
emergency arose, the Army had an offi- 
cers’ Reserve of 105,000, nearly all ROTC 
graduates—sufficient, after counting in the 
14,000 Regular and 15,500 National Guard 
officers, to command a force of 2,500,000. 
And so far it has called 25,000 of these to 
the colors, with 25,000 more due to be 
mustered before June. 

With the ROTC turning out 9,000 shave- 
tails this year, the Army figures it has 
sufficient officers for present needs. Hence, 
it has taken no steps as yet to expand the 
present ROTC setup of 106,000 basic and 
19,000 advanced trainees in 136 colleges 
and universities and 72,000 basic students 
in 139 high schools, although requests for 
units have come from 165 additional col- 
leges and universities and 334 high schools. 

Among the biggest contributors to the 
Reserve officers’ pool are the country’s 
eight military colleges where, though the 
main curriculum is non-military, the stu- 
dents are taught against a military back- 


ground and wear their uniforms all term, 
This week, the largest of these, Texas Ag. 
ricultural and Mechanical College,* joined 
National Defense Week observances by 
staging a three-day preparedness rally at 
its College Station campus, highlighted by 
a full-dress review on Feb. 18 of its 6.500. 
man cadet corps. 

Meanwhile, the 476 Aggie cadets who 
will graduate from the ROTC advanced 
course and gain Reserve commissions {hjs 
summer learned that they had been called 
to the colors effective June 1. One cadet 
who was not enthusiastic about this and 
planned to seek deferment was John Kim- 
brough, the All-American Aggie fullback, 
who on Monday signed with the New 
York Yankees to play professional foot- 
ball this fall for emoluments totaling 
$37,500. 


Defense Week 


Tusste: A behind-the-scenes tug of war 
between conservative advisers of Director 
General William S. Knudsen and liberal 
aides of Associate Director General Sidney 
Hillman over the appointment of an Office 








*The others are Virginia Military Institute 
(Lexington), alma mater of Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff; Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute (Blacksburg), Pennsylvania Military 
College (Chester), Norwich University (North- 
field, Vt.), North Georgia College (Dahlonega), 
Clemson (Clemson, §S.C.), and The Citadel 
(Charleston, S.C.). 





Lone Star training ground: Texas A. & M. continues to produce a bumper crop of Reserve officers for Uncle Sam 
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ONLY HYDRA-MATIC DRIVE * 

ELIMINATES THE CLUTCH PEDAL 
--. AND GIVES FULLY 

AUTOMATIC SHIFTING! 
















O CLUTCH to remember, no 

clutch to forget, no clutch to 
press in the car at all! That’s where 
Oldsmobile’s sensational Hydra- 
Matic Drive differs from all other 
types of drives and transmissions. 


With Hydra-Matic Drive, the 
clutch pedal is gone because no 
clutch pedal is needed—ever—at 
any time. The gears shift automati- 
cally through all four forward 
speeds. From a standing start 
through first, second, third and 
into cruising range, you press no 
clutch and shift no gears by hand. 
Driving is simpler, easier, safer. 
All you have to do is step on 
it, steer and stop—and you can 
keep both hands on the wheel 
whatever the driving conditions. 

If you haven't yet tried Olds’ ; 
Hydra-Matic Drive—do it today! Ya 


ee 


> ™~ 





When first you try an Olds Hydra-Matic. PRICED JUST ABOVE 
THRILLING NEW KIND ae its —_ and a a oe we THE LOWEST! 
atic is the on/y drive that gives you full acceler- Jf yo. 've le na 
OF PERFORMANCE J ating power without manual shifting of gears! selyet mn wong scx aay i, oe 


been considering a de /uxe model. 
Compare that car with the big, lux- 
urious Olds Special. You'll find but 
little difference in price, but a great 
big difference in car. For big and fine 
as it is, Olds is priced well within 
the budget of buyers of lowest- 
priced cars. Your Olds dealer 
will gladly help you compare. 






Oldsmobile Dynamic Cruiser 4-Door Sedan, Available as Either a Six or an Eight. 


* OPTIONAL AT EXTRA COST 


it ZA JLDSMOBILE 


with HYDRA-MATIC DRIVEY 














Narvres Prorecrivt BLENDING 
PROTECTS THE CINNAMON BEAR 




















LEFT: In her tangle of timber, 
the Cinnamon Bear relies on 
Nature’s Protective Blend- 
ing to elude her enemies. Her 
coat blends perfectly with 
foliage and fallen boughs. 


RIGHT: Her keen-eyed enemies 
would spot her instantly in 
the open like this. At the first 
hint of danger, she wisely 
stands stock-still in 
cover, protected by 
Nature’s Protective 
Blending. 












CALVERTS PROTECTIVE BLENDING 
makes possible the most highly refined form of Whiskey 






JACK: The Cinnamon Bear is 
another example of Nature’s what I’ve been looking for— 
Protective Blending. Here is a whiskey that really tastes 
Mother Nature at her best. good! Your own discovery? 


MACK: Nature’s not the only MACK: Wish I could say so, 
one, Jack. Calvert’s Protective but millions of other people 
Blending makes possible the have “discovered” it. Calvert 
most highly refined form of is America’s best-tasting whis- 
whiskey. Here! Taste whiskey key any way you take it—in 
at its best. highballs or mixed drinks! 


y CLEAR HEADS (cuean-neaoen BUYERS) 
ee ¥ CALL FOR 


LIGHTER 
COSTS A LITLE Less [7 




























RICHER 


C ‘ BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral 
OSTS A LITTLE more | 


Spirits. Calvert “Special”: 90 Proof —722% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 
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of Production Management executive sec- 
retary was ended last week by President 
Roosevelt. Instead of appointing Fred 
Eaton, New York attorney who was op- 
posed by the liberal group as an anti-New 
Dealer, the President was reported to have 
decided upon Herbert Emmerich, former 
member of the Administrative Reorgani- 
zation Committee, who is not a member 
of any of the New Deal cliques but is 
pro-F. D. R. 


Notes: The Chrysler Corp., it was re- 
vealed, is experimenting with one- and 
two-cylinder units with a view to develop- 
ing a twelve-cylinder, V-type liquid-cooled 
airplane engine which is expected to gen- 
erate close to 2,000 horsepower, largely 
through the use of super high-test fuel 
(115 octane) ... Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J., revealed that negotia- 
tions were proceeding for a football game 
—the first of its kind—between the uni- 
versity and a Fort Dix, N. J., team on 
Oct. 18 .. . A system of airports through 
Alberta and British Columbia, linking the 
United States with Alaska, is being es- 
tablished as a Canadian-American defense 
measure, C. G. Power, Canada’s Air Min- 
ister, disclosed. 





14,000 in the Mud 


Out in the Missouri Ozarks where Fort 
Leonard Wood—the big Seventh Corps 
area training center—is rising from scratch 
out of the Mark Twain National Forest, 
they tell a story about a workman who 
was run over by a heavy truck. His bud- 
dies rushed up, expecting to find him 
crushed. Instead, they had difficulty in 
finding him at all. Uncrushed but soiled, 
the victim was finally unearthed from the 
yielding Ozarkian mud. 

As a relief from this mud, which is the 


chief topic of conversation at Fort Leon- 
ard Wood as much as the similar Brest 
gumbo was for the overseas soldiers in 
1918, the 14,000 workmen grab their pleas- 
ure where they can find it. Some go native 
and sit around the stoves in nearby gen- 
eral stores. Others hit the juke boxes at 
Devil’s Elbow and the slot machines that 
abound in the region. But the gayer con- 
structors make for the bright lights at the 
intersection of U.S. 66 and Mo. 17, where 
a circus top does duty as a taxi dance hall 
and a score of dime-a-dance girls live in a 
circus trailer parked nearby. 

Wherever the workmen go, however, 
they find record crowds. Nearby Rolla has 
more than doubled its normal 3,700 popu- 
lation, and Devil’s Elbow now numbers 
250 instead of its normal 16 citizens. But 
even after the 14,000 workmen depart 
when the post is completed about May 25, 
natives of the region see no end to the 
boom, for they will be replaced by some- 
where between 65,000 and 80,000 troops. 























































































Carnival: the hustle for construction dollars mobilizes tents for taxi dancers and juke boxes 
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BUSINESS - LABOR - AGRICULTURE 
U.S. Contracts Put Industry 


Under a Crossfire of Sniping 


Critics of Concentration 
Misinterpret Data and Ignore 
Plans to Farm Out Awards 


“Damned if you do and damned if you 
don’t” just about sums up the life of in- 
dustrialists under the defense program. 
They were panned by the New Dealers 
last summer for “hanging back” and de- 
laying defense work, and now the anti- 
business wing is focusing on an opposite 
charge—that the major concerns have 
rushed in and grabbed off all the defense 
work and left small business out in the cold. 

Sen. Harry S. Truman, Missouri Demo- 
crat, led off a series of such blasts last 
week. In a speech on Monday, he was 
“particularly alarmed” over the concentra- 
tion of arms contracts in the industrial 
Northeast (see map) and also questioned 
the fairness of contracts allotted numer- 
ous large corporations. He then called for 
a Senatorial investigation of alleged fa- 
voritism in the awards, charging that a 
salaried member of the War Department’s 
Construction Advisory Board, Francis 
Blossom, was a partner in the firm which 
is building the Wilmington, IIl., ordnance 
plant, and that a Detroit firm friendly to 
still another board member won the con- 
tract for a factory near the Senator’s home 
bailiwick, Kansas City. (Blossom later 
pointed out that the board had not passed 


on the Wilmington award and that he had 
written Secretary Stimson he would not 
participate in any discussion of his firm’s 
qualification for any government con- 
tracts.) 

But the sharpest blast against big cor- 
porations came Tuesday, and from an out- 
standing Republican, Alfred M. Landon. 
The 1936 GOP Presidential nominee ac- 
cused the big concerns of adopting a “dog- 
in-the-manger attitude,” declaring they 
were refusing to farm out any part of 
their orders to smaller concerns, even 
though by so doing they might speed up 
production of defense materials. 

The attack continued the next day, 
when Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attor- 
ney General in charge of antitrust enforce- 
ment, appeared before a special session of 
the monopoly probe. Arnold reiterated his 
charges that agreements between foreign 
and domestic companies had increased the 
government’s defense costs (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 10) and restricted supplies of vitally 
needed materials. Moreover, he asserted 
that the antitrust division should be ex- 
panded immediately as a “fighting nu- 
cleus” to combat trade restraints and price 
rises on necessities of life during the 
emergency. 

At the same time, the former Yale pro- 
fessor outlined a long-range, far-reaching 
program for tightening up the antitrust 
laws, including such proposals as: (1) a 
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statute allowing the Federal government 
to move against trade restraints even 
when they did not involve interstate com- 
merce; (2) a law authorizing the FTC to 
publish reports on local or state laws that 
hamper commerce (the so-called inter. 
state barriers); (3) a requirement forcing 
licenses granted by a patent holder to be 
unrestricted and available to all; and (4) 
a measure boosting the fine for a corpora- 
tion violating the Sherman Act from a 
$5,000 maximum to $50,000. 

On Thursday, Arnold testified that nu- 
merous labor unions were engaging in con- 
spiracies that raised living costs. Although 
he emphasized the fact that the Supreme 
Court ruling in the Hutcheson case 
(Newsweek, Feb. 10) exempted many, 
if not most, of such union activities from 
prosecution under the antitrust statutes. 
he advanced no suggestious for meeting 
the situation, preferring to await “further 
study” by government departments. 





Significance 


Since Truman admits that favoritism 
was confined to isolated cases, the real 
basis for New Dealers’ and Midwesterners’ 
sniping at industrialists comes down to 
the concentration of defense orders. In 
that connection, the armed services them- 
selves insisted on allotting the bulk of the 
defense contracts to large concerns in the 
industrial regions because (1) they want- 
ed the greatest management and labor 
skills and (2) they sought to speed up 
production—even overruling some  de- 
fense commissioners who argued the so- 
cial and military advantages of decen- 
tralization. 

However, the contract data cited by the 
critics exaggerate by far the true extent 
of the concentration, since a large propor- 
tion of the total awards actually goes for 
raw materials and equipment produced in 
inland states (as much as 50 per cent of 
the shipbuilding contracts which swell the 
coastal regions’ total). As a result of the 
spilling over of the defense work, plus the 
contracts their states have obtained, re- 
tailers in the “defense-starved” Minneap- 
olis, Kansas City, and Dallas Reserve dis- 
tricts are currently marking up better 
sales gains than are stores in the New 
York, New England, and Pacific areas. 
which have about 50 per cent of all arma- 
ment contracts. 

Governor Landon’s complaints about 
subcontracting seem particularly unfair, 
since the defense authorities have been 
pushing such a program for weeks (NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 16, 1940) and the National 
Association of Manufacturers is just com- 
pleting a survey to turn up idle capacity 
available for farming out orders. To carry 
subcontracting beyond current extensive 
practices (some aviation concerns let out 
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He's dwarfed 


the world to the size 
of Brooklyn 


ILL CHENERY runs Collier’s as if he were a city editor of 
B the earth. He covers the globe with his expert trained 
staff of traveling correspondents like a city editor would 
cover Brooklyn. 


Big news pops, or threatens to pop, in China or Brazil or  7yjs portrait 
Ireland or India. To the spot Chenery shoots a Gervasi, ¢%¥illiam L- 
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whom to talk to, what to look for. So often have they ers. 

called the turn in advance of world-important events that 

rulers, lawmakers, military leaders set their sights by the 


information Collier’s digs up. 


Staff men have traveled more than a quarter-million 
miles in a single year on every kind of conveyance up to 
stratoliners. Their articles come back by telephone, cable, 
radio—whatever way is most direct. Collier’s receives 
more original copy from abroad than any other magazine 


published. If other means fail, or if censors can’t be cir- 
cumvented, these correspondents bring their material back 
in person. 


Fearless fact-ferreters cover the home front with the 
same brand of “prophetic reporting.” A Davenport calls 
the turn on a national election. A Flynn yanks the lid off 
a festering building situation in Chicago. 


If Chenery ever took time to write a credo instead of 
living one, it might be: Get it right. Get it first. Say it 
clearly. Never be stuffy. 

* * * 


And how does Chenery sell two-piece suits or breakfast 
foods? 


The Reader Response that Chenery’s editorial direc- 
tion gets from the millions who read Collier’s is blood 
brother to the Buying Action that moves goods for 
Collier’s advertisers. 


Punch! Timeliness! Authority! That’s Collier’s — cover 
to cover and week after week — articles, illustrations, 
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don’t believe any other multimillion magazine keeps so 
close to so many active, earning, spending Americans. 
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50 per cent or more of their awards) in- 
volves a careful training of small suppliers 
unfamiliar with many of the processes— 
which takes time. 

Yet industry cannot cooperate effective- 
ly on this subcontracting job, or on the 
task of holding down prices and stepping 
up production, if Thurman Arnold steps 
up his already-extensive _ trust-busting 
drive. Instead of more trust busting, there 
seems a need for statutory relief from the 
Sherman Act for types of cooperation ex- 
pressly requested by the defense authori- 
ties. As for Arnold’s publicized charges 
about defense gouging: these have never 
been supported or endorsed by any of the 
agencies associated with defense nor do 
the accusations square with the fact that 
manufactured-goods prices have risen less 
than farm and food products in the past 
year. 





———— 
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Printers vs. Radio 


In recent years the radio companies 
have had their full share of tangles with 
unions over wages and working conditions, 
and, in addition, have had to contend with 
the efforts of the AFL musicians’ union to 
impose job-saving restrictions upon broad- 
casting. This week broadcasters were up 
against another job-saving fight projected, 
however, by a group of unions from an 
entirely different industry—the five print- 
ing trades (typographers, pressmen, photo- 
engravers, electrotypers, and bookbind- 
ers) . 

In Miami for the AFL executive-coun- 
cil meeting, John B. Haggerty, chairman 
of the Allied Printing Trades Association, 
announced a drive to limit the sale of com- 
mercial time on the air to no more than 25 
per cent of available radio time—com- 
pared with the present 40 per cent—and 
to impose heavy Federal taxes upon the 
income of the broadcasting stations (Hag- 
gerty claimed the broadcasting companies 
averaged about 63 per cent on investment 
in 1939). 

In justification for the drive, the print- 
ers-group chairman asserted that 25,000 
printing craftsmen had lost their jobs be 
cause of the rise of radio and pointed out 
that broadcasting now accounts for 35 
cents of the total advertising dollar, com- 
pared with only 2 cents in 1929. He will 
ask newspaper and magazine publishers 
and manufacturers of bookplates and other 
printing accessories to join the unions in 
the new campaign. 
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Boom in Brides 


To jewelers and to manufacturers and 
retailers of giftware the number of mar- 
riages each year is an important index of 
sales opportunity. Last week. the trade 
magazine, The Jewelers’ Circular-Key- 
stone, issued a survey of weddings in 1940 
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showing that the total number, approxi- 
mately 1,367,796, was higher than at 
any time in the nation’s history—17.2 
per cent more than in 1939 (the Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates that jewelry 
sales marked up a 15 per cent gain in 
1940). 

Ascribing the increase to “the rush of 
young people to the altar to escape con- 
scription” and to higher consumer income 
as a result of the defense program, the 
magazine pointed out that August, with 
13.5 per cent of the year’s marriages, re- 
placed June (10.9 per cent) as the most 
popular month with brides. The following 
table shows the percentage change from 
1939 in wedding licenses issued last year 
in 50 metropolitan areas: 


New York +278 Portland +23.1 
Chicago +25.7 Columbus +213 
Philadelphia — 3.4 Oakland —10.9 
Detroit +254 Atlanta + 9.7 
Los Angeles —15.5 Jersey City +25.2 
Cleveland +26.5 Dallas + 52 
Baltimore +36.3 Memphis +23.5 
St. Louis +215 St. Paul — 72 
Boston +15.0 Toledo +26.1 
Pittsburgh + 85 Birmingham +17.1 
Washington +36.0 Providence +158 
San Francisco —19.1 San Antonio +28.0 
Milwaukee +14.9 Akron +31.2 
Buffalo +44.6 Omaha +148 
New Orleans +138 Dayton +35.1 
Minneapolis +11.0 Syracuse +36.4 
Cincinnati +143 OklahomaCity + 0.9 
Newark +29.5 San Diego —21.5 
Kan. City, Mo. +15.5 Worcester +18.2 
Indianapolis —15.5 Richmond + 8.0 
Houston +13.5 Fort Worth + 6.6 
Seattle +148 Jacksonville +21.7 
Rochester +23.5 Miami +24.4 
Louisville +62.6 Youngstown +44.4 
Denver — 5.1 Nashville +13.0 


The decline in the relative position of 
California cities reflects the imposition of 
a premarital health examination in Sep- 
tember 1939. Moreover, the Golden State’s 
requirement of a three-day wait from the 
time a license is issued until it may be 
used has led many couples bent on matri- 
mony to cross into Arizona and Nevada, 
where the law is more lenient. 





| The number of births also rose in 1949~— 
by about 4 per cent to 2,350,000, the 
largest total since 1930, according to the 
Census Bureau. Officials explained that 
many persons born from the acceler:ted 
number of marriages following the World 
War were becoming parents themselves, 





Cooperation in Zinc 


The most serious raw-materials bo'tle- 
neck of the preparedness program <on- 
tinues to be the shortage of zinc, needed 
in great quantity by the brass industry 
which, in turn, is a basic supplier of am- 
munition. Last week, while work was be- 
ing rushed on new zinc-smelting plants 
(the shortage is in smelting capacity since 
the ore can be imported from Latin Aimer- 
ica to bolster domestic reserves) , industry 
and government were cooperating on s eps 
to cut down peacetime uses of the metal 
—the first important conservation move 
forced by the war. 

Not only are producers of brass and 
other zinc-containing metals limiting sales 
to regular customers, but consumers have 
responded actively to the OPM’s recent 
request that industry as far as possible 
find substitute materials for aluminum, 
magnesium, and, particularly, zinc. The 
largest zinc consumer, the automotive in- 
dustry, which takes 12 per cent of the 
country’s output, promised a fortnight ago 
through the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association the release of “very large 
quantities of special metals without delay. 

Used principally in the chrome-plated 
ornamental parts like radiator grilles and 
door handles and in noncorrosive parts 
for carburetors, zine will probably be <is- 
placed in the automotive world by rustless 
steels, plastics, or synthetic rubbers. 
J. W. Frazer, president of Willys-Over- 
land, last Friday estimated that on the 
basis of a 4,000,000-car production year, 
the industry could save 20,000,000 pounds 
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The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 


How conscription made August, not June, the marriage month 


The 


awn Patrol 


A story of day-to-day progress in automotive research 


Srars still hang in the frosty sky, 
but men are already at work. They 
are busy putting bottles of milk and 
newspapers and bags of fresh rolls 
on millions of doorsteps. They are 
members of the “dawn patrol”— the 
men who early each morning step 
on the starting pedals of millions of 
engines to bring life to the towns and 
cities of America. 

Today no city could exist if it were 
not nourished by the life stream that 
flows in its streets. And each im- 
provement in automobiles, trucks and 
buses benefits the entire city. For ex- 
ample, when the cost of operating 
trucks can be shaved a fraction of a 
cent a mile, the savings may be re- 
flected in the prices of canned goods 
or soap or oranges. Or if a bus com- 
pany can improve the power output 


of its engines, Mr. Citizen may get 


home five minutes earlier. The im- 
provement of motor transportation 1s, 
in effect, a public service —a service 
that eventually helps everybody, 
whether he has a car of his own or not. 
But such improvement is not a task 
for the makers of engines, engine parts 
and materials alone. It 1s a task that 
must be shared with those responsible 
for the development of fuels and lu- 
bricants. For the engine and its fuel 
are inseparably related. Thus, while 
Ethyl’s product, tetraethyl lead, is used 
by oil refiners to raise the anti-knock 
quality of gasoline, improved gasoline 
in turn permits the automo- 
tive manufacturer to build 
higher compression, there- 
fore more efficient engines. 
Ethyl research workers 
in Detroit and San Bernar- 


dino have jomed forces with 


progressive automotive and petroleum 
engineers in their eflorts to make even 
better automobiles, tricks, buses, 
tractors, and airplanes. 

To technologists in every field of 
automotive dey elopment we extend an 
invitation to avail themselves of our 
research and service facilities. And in 
order that laboratory findings may be 
more quickly reflected impractical 
operation, our service engineers will 
continue to cooperate with commer- 
cial users of fuels and engines. Ethy! 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Build- 


ing, New York City. 





NOT TO 


BE MEASURED 


BY PRICE 


The advantages of owning this smartly 
streamlined Goodyear Double Eagle Air- 
wheel are far greater than even its some- 
what higher price would lead you to expect. 
Sinewed with a new wonder material — 
tough, silk-fine Rayotwist cable-cord spun 
from rayon—it excels in long-distance 
mileage. And beyond this, Rayotwist en- 
dows the Double Eagle with such easy- 


rolling suppleness, you actually get more 





miles from every gallon of gas, higher top 





speed from your car! Naturally, so smooth- 





running a tire is more cushiony under- 

wheel, a dream to ride upon. Within this 

superlative traveler you will want Goodyear 
LifeGuards, the modernized inner tube that 
makes the worst blowout harmless as a slow 
leak. Then you will have tire equipment 
that stands without peer in luxurious safety 


and satisfaction. 


Double Eagle, Airwheel, Rayotwist, LifeGuard—T. M.'s 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Snuffers’ art: some like to sneeze it .. . others like to daub it ’twixt teeth and the lower lip for chawing 


of zinc annually. Meanwhile, engineers in 
another non-defense line, the electric- 
refrigerator industry, are experimenting 
with zine substitutes for certain functional 
parts as well as planning ice-cube trays 
made of materials like porcelain enamel 
instead of aluminum. 


* The OPM priorities division last week 
announced a meeting of the Society of the 
Plastics Industry with Army, Navy, and 
government officials on Feb. 21 to study 
new uses for plastics in defense and indus- 
trial lines, directed that magnesium sup- 
plies be “exclusively allocated” to defense 
needs for the next 90 days (few repercus- 
sions are expected because of the limited 
commercial uses of magnesium), and re- 
quested airplane manufacturers to return 
their scrap aluminum to the original sup- 
plier for later release to the scrap markets 
where hoarding has run up prices. 





Snuff Sales 


Few industries are as stable, through 
good times and bad, as the snuff business. 
Consumption has varied only slightly in 
the past fifteen years, moving from a high 
of 40,600,000 pounds in 1928 to a low of 
36,500,000 in 1933 and 1935 (last year’s 
figure was 37,900,000), while prices have 
been equally steady. 

The brown powder, one of the cheapest 
forms of tobacco, finds its principal market 
among the low-income classes of the South 
and the West, who insert a pinch in the 
mouth (it’s more compact and requires less 
spitting than chewing tobacco) and keep 
it there for hours. Factory workers who 
aren’t allowed to smoke on the job use it, 
as well as farmhands and lumberjacks. 

Sales are divided for the most part 


among three firms—American Snuff Co., 
George W. Helme Co., and U.S. Tobacco 
Co.—and last week the last two of these 
reported 1940 earnings. Emphasizing the 
industry’s stability, both concerns had 
sales upturns of less than 1 per cent (to 
a total of $6,320,693 for Helme and $18,- 
339,203 for U.S.), while the rise in their 
incomes was larger—l0 per cent or to 
$1,830,751 for Helme and 17 per cent or 
to $3,977,376 for U.S.—as a result of Fed- 
eral tax refunds. Even sales as between 
various brands fluctuate little in the snuff 
industry since consumers have firmly es- 
tablished preferences which they seldom 
change. 





Mail Order Ruling 


Some seventeen of the 22 states which 
impose general sales or gross receipts taxes 
try to prevent evasions of these imposts 
by applying a use tax—at the same rates 
as the sales levy—upon all goods brought 
in by the purchaser from points outside 
the state. The constitutionality of such 
taxes is now firmly established, but Iowa’s 
recent statute went a step farther and re- 
quired mail-order concerns which operate 
retail stores in the state to collect the use 
tax on all purchases Iowans made from the 
mail-order divisions. 

The Iowa Supreme Court ruled that the 
tax was an unconstitutional burden upon 
interstate commerce, but on Monday of 
this week, in cases involving Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. and Montgomery Ward & Co., 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
upheld the statute. The state will thus 
gain about $500,000 in revenue from tax- 
ing mail-order sales of Sears and Ward 
(the law did not apply to mail-order 


houses which don’t operate retail stores) , 
and the decision may influence the other 
states to change their use imposts to cover 
mail business. 





Advertising Awards 


One of the most coveted honors an ad- 
vertising man can achieve is to win one of 
the awards sponsored annually by the trade 
publication, Advertising & Selling, for “dis- 
tinguished services to advertising.” Last 
week, at a dinner in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, this year’s gold medal 
was presented to Henry T. Ewald, presi- 
dent and co-founder of the Campbell- 
Ewald Co., Detroit advertising agency, 
now celebrating its 30th anniversary. 

This recognition was made not for any 
single accomplishment in 1940 but for 
Ewald’s advancement and betterment of 
advertising throughout an active career 
during which he served as chairman of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies and of the National Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Bureau and as a director of the 
Advertising Federation of America and of 
the Traffic Audit Bureau. Detroiters know 
Ewald also for the frequent contribution 
of his advertising and publicity talents to 
the city’s charitable drives, including the 
YMCA and the Community Fund. 

Two silver medals were also presented 
—to Walter Dorwin Teague, industrial de- 
signer, and to the Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation—as well as 42 other awards for 
the best advertisements appearing in na- 
tional magazines, in business publications, 
for the biggest contribution to advertising 
as a social force, etc. 

Teague was cited not only for designing 
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Ewald won an advertising medal 


a wide range of products from cameras 
and household appliances to automobiles 
and railroad trains but also for adding 
“new dimensions to advertising” through 
his exhibits at the Chicago, San Francisco, 
and New York World’s Fairs. 

Speakers at the presentation dinner 
stressed the role of advertising in the cur- 
rent national emergency. William S. Knud- 
sen, defense production chief, called on 
the profession to explain to the American 
people that quantity output of ships, 
tanks, and airplanes must await com- 
pletion of the present tooling program. 
And Arthur Kudner, president of the 
advertising agency bearing his name, 
stressed advertising’s value in stimulat- 
ing domestic demand for such products 
as tobacco, coffee, and cotton to replace 
lost foreign markets and in_ enabling 
those businesses concentrating on defense 
to keep their names and products be- 
fore the public as protection against the 
time when their factories return to normal 
production. 
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Week in Business 


Dest Boost: The Senate passed with 
slight changes the House bill raising the 
Federal debt limit to $65,000,000,000, or 
$500 for each person in the country, the 
limit is now $49,000,000,000, plus $4,000,- 
000,000 for war savings stamps) . In addi- 
tion, future issues of Federal bonds were 
made subject to taxation (but not state 
and municipal issues), and the sale of a 
new type of savings certificates was au- 
thorized. Senator Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan questioned whether the new limit 
would be enough since Secretary Morgen- 
thau had requested the $65,000,000,000 
authority before the lend-lease program 
was drafted. Government leaders replied, 
however, that the limit would at least take 
care of actual expenditures, though per- 
haps not all outstanding appropriations, 


- 
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through June 30, 1942. The debt now 
$46,000,000,000. 


Iron AND Steet: The American Rolling 
Mill Co. confirmed reports that it will 
build a steel plant with an annual capac- 
ity of 200,000 ingot tons near Houston, 
Texas. Partly financed by a $12,000,000 
RFC loan, the new factory will make bil- 
lets for shell forgings, structural steel, light 
plates for shipbuilding, and other defense 
items . . . Seeking to use materials closer 
than iron ore that must be transported 
from the upper Great Lakes region, Re- 
public Steel Corp. is experimenting at its 
Buffalo plant with the production of pig 
iron from pyrites cinders, an industri: 
residue from the manufacture of sulphur 
dioxide, which is brought by rail from 
nearby Canada. 


Fravor: Since it is under the control 
of the Vichy government, the island of 
Madagascar, source of 60 per cent of this 
country’s normal 1,000,000-pound con- 
sumption of vanilla beans (the remainder 
comes from Mexico and Tahiti), has been 
blockaded by the British. As a result, 
wholesale prices of the beans have jumped 
from the 1933 low of 70 cents a pound to 
$6 in 1939 and $11 now, with sales being 
rationed 100 pounds to a customer, al- 
though retail quotations for the bottled 
extract have not as yet reflected the spurt. 
Meanwhile, manufacturers of confections 
and ice cream are using synthetic vanillin 
to an increasing extent. Moreover, some 
new biscuits closely resembling vanilla 
wafers now bear a different name because 
of such a substitution. 


Desert Sweets: The American date 
crop this year will amount to only about 
11,000,000 pounds compared with expect- 
ed imports, mostly from Iraq, of 50,000,- 
000 pounds. However, the domestic date 
industry, started only 40 years ago in 
Southern California and Arizona, already 
represents an investment of $10,000,000, 
employs about 2,500 persons, and markets 
a product that is rapidly gaining favor be- 
cause the war makes foreign deliveries un- 
certain and because it is more moist and 
less sweet and sticky than the foreign del- 
icacy. This week, at Indio, Calif., the in- 
dustry will hold a four-day fiesta featuring 
a queen, Miss Jacqueline Lambert of In- 
dio, and exhibits of the best all-around, 
hydrated, and stuffed dates. Pictorial 
plaques of the varicolored and brandied 
types were also displayed. 


Earnincas: Despite Federal and state 
income taxes last year of $23,500,000— 
triple the 1939 level—Chrysler Corp. re- 
ported 1940 net income of $37,802,279, an 
increase of almost 3 per cent over the 
previous year. Western Union Telegraph 
had its best year since 1936, with earnings 
of $3,621,581, up 162 per cent. An increase 
was reported also by Libbey-Owens-Ford 
with net income of $9,992,766, up 24 per 
cent. However, another glass company, 


Owens-Illinois, with its tax bill 25 per cent 
above the previous year, reported a 14 
per cent reduction in earnings to $7,223. 
034. F. W. Woolworth, despite the largest 
sales in its history, had the smallest net 
income since 1932—$24,104,815, down 18 
per cent from the previous year—chiefly 
because of increased taxes and reduced 
dividends from its British subsidiary. Na- 
tional Distillers’ Federal income taxes rose 
by more than 100 per cent, causing the 
company’s net profit to drop by 4 per cent 
to $6,711,962, despite a 20 per cent in- 
crease in sales over 1939. President Seton 
Porter also announced the reason for the 
company’s purchase of two additionaj 
Kentucky distilleries—bourbon now ac- 
counts for 65 per cent of all whisky con- 
sumption in the United States. The 
burden of taxes, up 37 per cent over 
1939, likewise adversely affected American 
Can’s net income, amounting to $17,440,- 
906, a decrease of 5 per cent. 


TreNps: Steel-ingot production in Janu- 
ary, according to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, reached a new high of 
6,943,084 net tons, 7 per cent above De- 
cember and 20 per cent more than in the 
same month a year ago . . . Lumber pro- 
duction in the week ended Feb. 8 was 22 
per cent greater than in the corresponding 
week of 1940, the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association reported. . . . Con- 
struction contracts awarded in the 37 
states east of the Rocky Mountains dur- 
ing January amounted to $305,205,000, 
the best January figure since 1930 and 55 
per cent higher than the January 1940 
total, according to the F. W. Dodge Corp. 





Jacqueline Lambert, Date Queen 
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(A Night’s Refreshing Sleep in a Comfortable Pullman Bed) 


There’s one all-important ingredient in the recipe for a 
good business day. That is, of course, to get a good night’s 
sleep the night before. 

By sleep, we mean sleep in a real bed, undressed, as at 
home. On a comfortable mattress, with soft pillows, warm 
blankets. In the undisturbed privacy and air-conditioned 
comfort that Pullman affords you. 

When you go Pullman you wake up with that “up and at 
em”’ feeling. You have a chance for a leisurely toilet. You get 
to your business appointment looking and feeling your best. 


+] 


It’s better business to go this way, as the seven outstanding 
Pullman advantages for business travel listed in the panel 
below clearly demonstrate to you! 

So, for sleep, safety, dependability, comfort and con- 
venience, go Rail-and-Pullman. It gets you there promptly 
in any weather—delivers you in good condition. 


7 Great Ciuiness Teavel, Advantages : 


RELIABILITY in meeting appoint- 
ments! Pullman gets you there, what- 
ever the weather. No need to wire 
cancellations or request postpone- 
ments of business meetings. 

SLEEP, and feel fit on arrival! Sleep 
is a business necessity. You get it 
on Pullman! 

LOOK WELL-GROOMED .. . thanks to 
Pullman’s “‘hotel’’-like facilities. 


Plenty of space for personal luggage, 
and it’s always accessible. 


TRAVEL AT NIGHT—DAY FOR BUSI- 
NESS. Leave your office late. Work 
aboard Pullman if you like. 

FAST, FREQUENT SCHEDULES. Rail. 
Pullman gives you the safest fast 
transportation in the world. 
SERVICE, by courteous, efficient at- 
tendants, trained in the art of travel 
hospitality. 

CENTER-OF-TOWN ARRIVAL... usu- 
ally a step or so from hotels and cen- 
ter of business. Saves time and trouble, 


| 
Pullman service is available practically everywhere in the 
United States and over certain routes in Canada and Mexico. 


Next Time Go 


the “1st CLASS” Way to Travel 








x Office in the Sky! « 





That silvery United Mainliner hum- 
ming across the Spring sky is an execu- 
tive’s office with wings! In its sunlit 
cabin a paint manufacturer, a chemist, 
a machine tool plant owner, a broker, 
and a store executive are speeding along 
United’s Main Line Airway to new 
markets, new opportunities, new profits! 

Eighty per cent of all United Air 
Lines passengers are business men and 
women. They travel United because 
United’s mid-continent and Pacific 
Coast routes connect some of the na- 
tion’s greatest industrial centers, sales 
areas, and defense plants. 

And they travel United because giant 
Mainliners offer supreme comfort and 
luxury en route. Here you have room 
to relax, think, plan. Some of today’s 
best decisions are made two miles up! 

United fares are only a fraction the 
rate of a few years ago. See travel 
agents, hotels, or United offices. 


WE UNITED Air Lines 


* THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


The Central Year-round Route @ Fastest, shortest 
between the East and most Pacific Coast cities. 
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F inancing the War: Great Britain 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Second article of a series 


I would be almost impossible to 
conceive of two nations in which the 
problem of war finance is more different 
fundamentally than it is between Ger- 
many and Great Britain. 

Except for a few commodities, Ger- 
many has all she needs for military pur- 
poses within her own borders. Her 
greatest problem in terms of volume of 
supplies, therefore, is one of domestic 
production. This she has taken care of 
by “canalizing” her productive capacity 
for war purposes. She has been able to 
do this because, and only because, un- 
der her present form of government the 
state has complete control over capital, 
labor, and even the standard of living 
of the people. 

As for the few things Germany has to 
have from the outside, these have been 
obtained partly by the swapping of 
some of her own goods for them, and 
partly by using the resources looted 
from the countries she has overrun. 

In Great Britain, by contrast, the rel- 
ative importance of internal and exter- 
nal supplies is almost the exact reverse. 
She can and does produce a large vol- 
ume of military materials, but as com- 
pared with the proportion of the total 
which Germany is able to produce in- 
ternally, it is actually only a drop in the 
bucket in relation to what she must 
have. And this would continue to be 
true even if the nation adopted a regi- 
mented economy comparable to that of 
Germany. For the inescapable fact in 
connection with Great Britain is that, 
while with complete regimentation she 
could produce more than she is now 
doing, there are not within her own 
borders the available raw materials and 
labor supply necessary to equal the mil- 
itary production of Germany. 


So in the case of Great Britain the 
major problem of financing the war can- 
not be solved by the mere “canaliza- 
tion” of her domestic productive facil- 
ities but rather must be met by finding 
some means for paying for the things 
she must have from the outside. This 
means in practice that instead of gold 
and foreign exchange being of only lim- 
ited importance, which is the situation 
in Germany, it is of the utmost im- 
portance. The primary financial consid- 
erations, thus, are the following: 


1—Her supply of gold and foreign 
bank balances. (How much the govern- 
ment may have on deposit in England, 
or how much she may be able to raise in 
taxation, does not count for this pur- 
pose. Foreign sellers of goods accept 
only gold or their local currencies, not 
Bank of England notes.) 

2—Her investments abroad which 
may be liquidated, that is, converted 
into gold or foreign bank balances. 

38—The non-military materials she 
finds she can continue to produce and 
swap abroad for the things she needs. 

How much do these items amount to 
in terms of dollars? According to the 
latest statistics she has, say, something 
under $3,000,000,000—and perhaps con- 
siderably under since the figures are not 
too clear—of gold and foreign bank bal- 
ances; some $12,000,000,000 of foreign 
investments; and currently the empire 
as a whole is selling to the rest of the 
world say something in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,500,000,000 a year. 


Those are enormous figures, but 
before drawing conclusions there are 
three other facts that must be consic- 
ered: (1) Great Britain is now spend- 
ing for war purposes between $12,000.- 
000,000 and $15,000,000,000 a year al- 
together; (2) a substantial percentage 
—no one knows just what percentage— 
of the foreign investments could not 
possibly be liquidated at anything like 
the value at which they are carried on 
the books; and (3) her ability to pro- 
duce goods for export is constantly be- 
ing reduced by both the damage done 
plants by air raids and by the necessit) 
to convert every available plant into a 
military production unit. 

By comparison with Germany, there- 
fore, the British situation insofar as fi- 
nancing the war is concerned is any- 
thing but favorable. To repeat, Ger- 
many’s principal problem, aside from 
getting a few strategic materials, is sim- 
ply to keep her domestic productivity 
going at full blast; Britain’s fundamen- 
tal financial task is to find ways of pay- 
ing for materials from abroad. And since 
Britain has only a limited supply of 
funds available for this purpose, and no 
means of increasing this supply signif- 
icantly, it is imperative from her point 
of view that she find financial allies 
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IF YOU NEED 
HELP YOULL FINO ME 
W ALL 4& STATES, 
HAWAI AND CANADA 


Wherever you go, there’s a Hartford Agent near! 


When you buy a policy in the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company or the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company, you secure something more 
than a promise to pay a loss or handle 
aclaim. You get ‘‘extras’’ in service that 
do not go with all policies. 

You gain over 17,000 friends— the 
Hartford agents and field representa- 
tives located in all parts of the United 


States, Hawaii and Canada. 


fr» 

'S, sh To find a Hartford 

\ ala | Agent quickly, call 
yd Western Union 


You benefit through Hartford’s West- 
ern Union Service, which costs you 


nothing. Just call Western Union (in 


Canada call Canadian National Tele- 
graphs) and ask for the name and ad- 
dress of the nearest Hartford Agent— 
ready always to help you if you have 
an accident or need any form of insur- 


ance service whatever. 


In most states the Hart- 
ford Accident and In- 
demnity Company pays a 
cash reward for safe driv- 
ing. Hundreds of checks are mailed 
daily to policy-holders who have had 
no accidents during the term of their 
policies. These checks—amounting to 
15% of the premium paid — bring 
many letters to the Hartford of which 


the following are typical. 


cc . ° P 
It is a very unique experience to be 


awarded a prize for safeguarding one’s 
own property. I am sincerely grateful 
to you and trust that in the future we 


may maintain the same standard.’’ 
Mrs. M. B. B., Southport, Conn. 
**I greatly appreciate the Safe Driver 


Natur- 


ally this encourages anyone to a more 


Award received this morning. 


determined effort to avoid accidents.”’ 


Mr. B. 8. H., Star City, Arkansas 


Ever since 1810, 
**Hartford’’ on a policy 
has meant a sure 
promise to pay 
losses. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
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THE TWO HARTFORDS 


WRITE PRACTICALLY 


HARTFORD, 


EVERY 


FORM OF 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


CONNECTICUT 


INSURANCE FXCEPT LIFE 
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Dog show: the winnah and still champion: My Own Brucie 
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Cocker Spaniel Crowned King for the Second Year 
as Doggy Blue Bloods Strut Stuff Before 48,000 


Some 48,000 dog lovers went home on 
the nights of Feb. 11 and 12, looked at 
the family mutt, shook their heads sadly, 
and said: “Fido, you are a bum! A lov- 
able bum, to be sure, but still a bum.” 

They had just seen the canine creme de 
la creme churning around in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, at the 65th 
annual Westminster Kennel Club show, 
blue-blooded dogdom’s most important 
event. Kenneled in the basement were 
2,548 dogs worth more than a mil- 
lion dollars, and making more 
noise about it than any million- 
dollar boiler factory. 

The terriers and setters formed 
the soprano section, and from there 
the range of voices scaled down to 
a young giant schnauzer with a 
deep bass bark which he hadn’t 
quite perfected but was practicing 
diligently. To this canine chorus 
the different breeds reacted char- 
acteristically: a fuzzy Lhasa ter- 
rier sat up to see better through 
the hair over his eyes; the toys— 
under the watchful eyes of their 
dowager owners—cowered in their 
glass cages like so many tropical 
fish; a bloodhound looked plain 
worried; one individualistic wire- 
haired fox terrier chewed the stuff- 
ing out of his mattress with an ab- 
stracted air; another barked him- 
self silly; a third—an introvert— 
rammed his head into a dark cor- 
ner and pouted. 


Upstairs in the sixteen show rings, 
however, life was real and_ earnest. 


Upshot: (1) best of sporting dogs— 
Herman E. Mellenthin’s cocker spaniel, 
My Own Brucie, last year’s best-in-show; 
(2) best of hounds—Marion Florsheim’s 
Afghan hound, Rana of Chaman of Royal 
Irish; (3) best of working dogs—Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Long Jr.’s collie, Cadet 
of Noranda; (4) best of terriers—James 


M. Austin’s Kerry blue, Buskin of Ken- 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Giralda’s Deborah seemed a mite depressed 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 








. . Rana the Afghan, handsomest of the hounds 


mare; (5) best of toys—William O. Bag- 
shaw’s miniature pinscher, King Eric von 
Konigsbach; (6) best of non-sporting 
—Blakeen Kennels’ standard 
Blakeen Eiger. 

Faced with the choice among these six, 
Judge Joseph P. Sims picked out the inky 
cocker and the Kerry blue and finally 
made My Own Brucie the first best-in- 
show repeater since 1930-31’s great wire- 
haired fox terrier, Pendley Calling of Blar- 
ney, owned by John G. Bates, a governor 
of the Westminster Kennel Club. 
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Leahy for Layden 


“Practically every Notre Dame man .. 
wants to go back and serve his alma ma- 
ter.” With these words, Frank Leahy, 
football coach of Boston College, 
last week accepted the positions 
of head football coach and phiysi- 
cal director at Notre Dame, 
whence he was graduated in 
1931, thus filling the big vacancy 
left by Elmer Layden, who, a 
fortnight ago, became czar of 
National League pro football 
(Newsweek, Feb. 10). 

Born in a town called (signifi- 
cantly enough) Winner, S. D., in 
1908, Leahy, after an early foot- 
ball start in high school, played 
tackle under the tutelage of 
Knute Rockne on the champion 
Fighting Irish teams of 1929 and 
1930. After graduation, he was 
assistant coach for eight years: at 
Georgetown, Michigan State, and 
Fordham, where, as Jim Crow- 
ley’s right-hand man, he solidified 
the line into “Seven Blocks of 
Granite.” 

As master mentor for the first 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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AS RADIANT AS 
REFLECTIONS 
ON STILL WATER— 


Your Product’s Beauty Is Pictured on 
Levelcoal’ Printing Paper at Less Cost! 


While the new Levecoat™ printing papers were manufac- 


tured primarily to provide a smoother, better printing sur- 
face, Kimberly-Clark has, at the same time, achieved a new 
economy in coated paper making, and now important savings 
are available to all buyers of printing. For with this entirely 


different, new formula coated paper, you 
obtain all the beauty of costly printing 
paper at the price of ordinary paper! 

If you have been buying highest 
quality printing, you now can buy 
more printing at the same price by 
specifying Levedcoat papers: Trufect,* 
Kimfect* or Multifect.* 

On the other hand, if you have a 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION =. 


NEW YORK — 122 East 42nd Street 


extra cost! 


Levelcoal Papers for smoother, 
better Printing 


Trufect’ 


Loretcoal Paper 
Kimfect’ 


Lovetcoal Paper 


Multifect’ 


Levelcoal Pauper 
A grade to fit your needs and your budget 


Manufactured by 


Established 1872. 
CHICAGO —8 South Michigan Avenue 


small budget for printing which has limited you to not-so- 
good appearing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you now 
can step-up to Levelcoat quality paper at little, if any, 


Seeing is believing—Ask your printer or paper merchant 


to show you samples of this unique 
paper, or write Kimberly-Clark for 
proofs of printed results on Levelcoat 
papers—results heretofore obtainable 
only with high-cost printing papers. 
You'll agree, these new-type papers 
do most for the money! They are 
available through your paper merchant, 
If you prefer, inquire direct 


* TRADE MARK 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


LOS ANGELES—510 West Sixth Street 





Lea Augeles. 


LIMITED 


Up-to-the-minute comforts... 
friendly, attentive service... all 
the ‘‘extras’’ of modern train travel 
at NO extra fare—no wonder the 
daily Los Anceres Limitep has 
been a favorite so many years with 
travelers between Chicago and 
California! 


Regardless of weather, temperature 
is made-to-order in your restful 
Pullman ... Dining Car meals are 
delicious . . . the radio-equipped 
Lounge is like a smart Club on 
wheels. Barber and valet; Regis- 
tered Nurse-Stewardess service. 


See Boulder Dam and Lake Mead en 


route—inexpensive, between-trains 


side trip from Las Vegas, Nevada. 





UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


W. S. Basinger, Gen’ Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Room 850, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Neb. 


Please send me free folder giving complete infor- 
mation about rail service to California. 
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The Perpetual Wizard 





by JOHN LARDNER 


Wie Hoppe has 
been around billiard ta- 
bles for nigh on to 54 
years—beginning with the 
time his father and moth- 
er slung his cradle along- 
side the table in the 
Hoppe home and gave 
young William his first 
glimpse of the promised 
land, free of charge. 

A little later his father, 
Frank, marked out the 
angles in chalk on the 
shining green cloth and put Willie to 
the drill. All this—early start, constant 
practice, sound teaching—helps to ex- 
plain the genius of the slick-haired mas- 
ter of the cue, but Willie needed more 
than that to become what he undoubt- 
edly is, one of the world’s greatest com- 
petitors in any sport or profession. 

And more than that he has: native 
intelligence, strong nerves, and the gift 
of running in the stretch. 

To speak topically for a moment, 
Willie won the world’s three-cushion 
billiards championship again last week 
in Chicago. Three-cushions is now the 
masters’ game, outstripper and succes- 
sor of balkline. Hoppe rose from his 
bed, shrugged off a visitation of bacilli 
influenzae, and beat the best field ever 
collected for this event. He started late, 
sick and ‘shaky. He whipped a master a 
night for sixteen nights, losing once. 
In the last year of tournament play, 
he has won 36 of 37 matches. 

Billiards does not attract the atten- 
tion it used to from aficionados of sport. 
Thirty years ago a congress of masters 
like this was worth a full newspaper 
page of story, pictures, box score, and 
expert analysis. But Hoppe’s almost 
fatal illness this year, and the way he 
picked up the pack when he started 
rolling, two weeks late, were something 
to catch the eye and ear. Willie gave 
it the Man o’ War touch. 

His closest challenger was Young 
Jake Schaefer—and that fact is a meas- 
ure of Hoppe’s career and a footnote on 
his prowess. Thirty-five years ago he 
was matching his skill with Old Jake 
Schaefer, the original wizard, father of 
Young Jake. 

It was Old Jake who revolutionized 
professional billiards. To keep step with 





Willie Hoppe 
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his cue, they introduced 
an 8-inch balkline, a 1}- 
inch balkline, and then } 
18.1 and 18.2. No matter } 
how they curtailed the ta- 
ble, the grizzled sorcerer } 

: ; "ame 
went right on nursing the | 
balls and clicking off his 
billiards in clusters. 

It took Willie Hoppe a | 
little time to catch up } 
with Old Jake. As a boy 
wonder, at 18, Willie 4 
turned back the French d 
master Maurice Vignaux in Paris. But 
the Schaefers, Suttons, and Slossons, thie { 
great American players of the turn of 
the century, held him at bay for a } 
while. 

_Mark Twain watched Willie once, in { 
a match with George B. Sutton. Sutton 
was warm. He ran off billiard after bil- | 
liard, while Willie looked on in silent 
discomfort. Mr. Twain shook the loser’s 
hand after the match. 

“T want to congratulate you,” he said, | 
“on your remarkable mastery of that | 
chair in the corner.” 
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Acme 


By 1907 Hoppe had overtaken 
Sutton, Old Jake, and the rest. From 
1910 to 1920, he was the undisputed 
king of balkline, and balkline was the 
masters’ game. Other boy wonders came 
along. There was Welker Cochran, swift 
and flashy, who developed into one of 
the greatest of all three-cushion players 
There was Young Jake Schaefer, who is 
still called the best of the balkliners. 
Most of the masters themselves, how- 
ever, will tell you that Hoppe is su- 
preme at either, or any, form of billiards 
he turns his hand to. 

Willie is 53. His slick hair is thin and 
gray, but his plump face is unlined. 
He takes care of himself. He plays a lot 
of golf. Summer afternoons, when the 
Yanks are at home, you'll find him in 
a seat back of the plate at Yankee 
Stadium. The rest of the time he prac- 
tices billiards. He speaks when spoken 
to, but never more than the legal 
minimum. 

He ranks with Tilden, Jones, Demp- 
sey, Ruth, and the aforesaid Man 0 
War—or a little higher. After all, 
Hoppe was the best before they came 
along, and Hoppe is still the best. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

time in 1939, Leahy sent the New Eng- 
land Eagles flying high. Boston College 
won nine out of ten games to reach the 
Cotton Bowl, only to go down to a strong 
Clemson team in a 6-3 heart breaker. 
Last fall the Eagles were unbeatable, win- 
ning ten straight encounters. They topped 
that stellar season by trimming unbeaten 
Tennessee 19-13 in the Sugar Bowl last 
New Year’s Day. 


© Brown University, without a football 
coacli since Tuss McLaughry left for 
Dartmouth (Newsweek, Jan. 27), last 
week appointed Skip Stahley, Harvard 
backfield coach, to the post. 





North Woods on the Subway 


At least one corner of concrete-and-steel 
New York City smelled of fir and balsam 
last week, as the National Sportsmen’s 
Show opened for its Feb. 15-23 run in 
Grand Central Palace. Along aisles lined 
with fishpoles, tents, birds, animals, and 
kindred objects, Indians, Eskimos, and 
guides rubbed shoulders with ordinary city 
folk who burned with a yen for the Great 
North Woods. 

The focal point of the show was the big 
canvas tank, where fly and plug casters, 
canoe tilters, crow callers, and log rollers 
of the non-Congressional variety vied for 
attention. Buddy and Neptune, Phi Beta 
Kappas from Mark Huling’s “Seal* Col- 
lege” at Kingston, N.Y., performed ably 
and affably with horns, hurdles, and balls. 

Paradoxically, this act was not nearly as 
damp as the one put on by Ora H. Kale 
and his Ten Wonder Spaniels. After put- 
ting the springers through their paces on 
land, Kale turned all ten loose in the tank 
to pursue a live and remarkably speedy 
duck—an exhibition that had all the bet- 
ter features of a giant washing machine 
running amuck. The bird won handily by 
using fowl tactics: every time it was cor- 
nered, it dived. 





Sport Squibs 


Joe Louis probably could have worn his 
red-trimmed purple bathrobe in Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia, on Monday night 
while hanging up his fourteenth successful 
defense of the world’s heavyweight title. 
With a modicum of effort, he scored an 
easy knockout (1:30 of the second round) 
over Gus Dorazio, a local idol, before more 
than 16,000 Philly fans. To Louis, the bout 
was “just another lucky night.” 


* With a string of nineteen hockey games 
without a defeat, Boston faced its co-rec- 
ord-holder, the New York Ranger sextet, 
last Thursday in an ice encounter on the 
Madison Square Garden rink. Leading 2-1 
at the end of the first period, the Rangers 





* . * 
Actually all performing “seals” are sea lions. 














Man’s best bully etal 





To make coke, coal 
is carbonized at a 
temperature of 1700 
deg. F. for a period 
of from is to 20 
hours. 


Since their first ap- 
pearance in 1906, 
there has been a 
steadily increasing 
demand for high 
quality steels made 
in electric furnaces. 
Bethlehem Steel 
Company has re- 
cently more than 
doubled its electric 
furnace capacity. 


In steel mill par- 
lance a salamander 
is not a mythical 
lizard but a port- 
able heating stove 
which is generally 
coal-fired. 


we came 

across an article on dogs 

which appealed very 
much to us. Particularly, because it dismissed the training 
of dachshunds with the simple statement, “it can’t be 
done.” We know this to be a fact since we are at present 
acting as a purveyor of food and entertainment to a small 
red member of the breed. As a result, our time is no 
longer our own. If we want to take a nap, he demands 
immediate outdoor exercise. If we are perfectly willing 
to skip a meal his vehement protests remind us that we are 
no longer our own master. In a sense, our world has 
dwindled to the size of his. 

And his consists of a house, a large yard, a car and sev- 
eral miles of familiar but ever-new sidewalks, a world 
manifestly intended to have him as its axis. Any attempt 
of his microcosm to revolve about anything else is blandly 
but firmly squelched. He is a four-legged tyrant whose 
ruthless egotism is tempered and made tolerable only by 
his engaging personality and his whole-hearted enjoy- 
ment of life. 

As we submit to this bullying, complicated by a strict 
regimen and frequent check-ups by a veterinary, we con- 
trast it ruefully to our own tyranny over the dogs of our 
callow youth. They were just dogs. There were no prob- 
lems of housebreaking. As E. B. White says, we just kept 
the house from the dogs. 

And there was no problem of diet. Dogs ate what was 
left over, were rapturously grateful and seemed to thrive 
on it. There was no learned discussion of a balanced diet, 
no tempting of jaded canine palates with savory messes 
concocted by veterinary-trained chefs. Above all, there 
were no cans of patented dog foods available at the cor- 
ner grocery. 

This is a very recent development, which we are glad 
to welcome: first, as dog-owners and second, as steel 
makers. Bethlehem Steel Company manufactures a par- 
ticularly fine cold-reduced tin plate known as BethColite. 
This tin plate, which is really paper-thin strips of ductile 
steel coated with tin, is used by container makers for cans 
used for products ranging from tennis balls to tuna fish, 
including dog food. This last is an interesting sidelight on 
the increasing importance of tin plate and food in tins to 
our modern way of life. Now, the family itself is not only 
assured a healthful, well-balanced life the year round. The 
creatures that are both man’s best friend and most efficient 
bully reap similar benefits and do their not inconsiderable 
part to step up the steadily mounting poundage of steel 
annually consumed by American families. 
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suddenly folded as the Bruins went on to 
win 5-3 for a new record. On Saturday, 
Boston extended its streak to 21 unbeaten 
games by trouncing Montreal 5-0. 


{ Pacing himself in the Toussaint Two- 
Mile in the NYAC games at Madison 
Square Garden, Greg Rice of Indiana reeled 
off a remarkable 8:53.4—a new world’s 
record—eclipsing his own indoor mark of 
8: 56.2, set last year. 


§] Results of the week: Ralph McCreath, 
21-year-old Canadian corporal and Domin- 
ion figure-skating champion, won the 
North American figure-skating title at Ard- 
more, Pa. Eighteen-year-old Mary Rose 
Thacker from Winnipeg retained the wom- 
en’s crown . Stormy Weather, Wil- 
liam Labrot’s ocean-racing yacht, won 
the 184-mile Miami-Nassau race for the 
fifth consecutive year. 





Soccer With Sock 


Usually dedicated to the romps of prize- 
fighters, basketball players, hockey stars, 
and track men, Madison Square Garden 
found itself with a strange cargo the night 
of Feb. 10: four seven-man pro soccer 
teams, playing three games in soccer’s New 
York big-time indoor debut. 

Unfortunately it was discovered that 
the concerte floor sprinkled with powdered 
resin made a surface slick as a wet fish, 
and the players skidded around the arena 
like so many Elizas crossing the ice with- 
out rubbers. Final results: Brookhattans 
2, St. Mary’s Celtics 0; Brooklyn Hispa- 
nos 3, New York Americans 1; Hispanos 
1, Brookhattans 1; one concussion of the 
brain; one broken arm (in two places, 
however) ; and one lively fist fight, includ- 
ing one black eye and one well-punched 
referee. 


MOVIES 


Out of the Nazi Darkness: 
New Star, Glenn Ford, Sparkles 
in Film of Exiles’ Flight 


In So Enps Our Nicut David L. L 
and Albert Lewin, making their debut as 
an independent producing unit for United 





Artists, get off to an impressive start. 
Based on the Erich Maria Remar:ue 
novel “Flotsam,” this drama of the 


refugees’ plight in prewar Europe ranks 
with the best of the anti-Nazi film cycle. 
If the film has its faults, it offers in com- 
pensation an emotionally powerful theme 
written with sincerity and honesty against 
authentic background. 

A despairing itinerary of exiles without 
passports in continual and hopeless flight 
before the spreading Nazi menace, the 
screen play begins in pre-Anschluss Vienna 
and stresses two personal narratives. Jo- 
sef Steiner (Fredric March), a_ politi 
cal exile and former German offi 
chances a return to Berlin to be at the 
bedside of his dying wife (Frances De: 
When Steiner’s loyalty to his friends sens 
him to his death, an important Gestapo 
official dies with him. The story of Stein- 
er’s companion, a racial exile named Kern 
(Glenn Ford), is a little less grim. Hiding 
out in a Prague boardinghouse, Kern 
meets and falls in love with another vic- 
tim of racial persecution (Margaret Sulla- 
van). The suspenseful account of the 
couple’s escape across hostile borders to 
Paris and their final acquisition of those 
official pieces of paper that give one a 
name and a right to exist ends with thie 
suggestion that the youngsters will one 
day find refuge in America. 

While there are some notable weak 





Film find: Glenn Ford steals the show in ‘So Ends Our Night’ 
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spots in Talbot Jennings’ adaptation, and 
John Cromwell’s direction occasionally 
compromises the film’s realism with dated 
imagery, the acting of “So Ends Our 
Night” is above reproach. Down to the 
least bit part, the cast that includes Erich 
von Stroheim (once again in his familiar 
spot as a German menace), Anna Sten, 
Joseph Cawthorne, Leonid Kinskey, and 
\llan Brett is uniformly effective. Of the 
three stars, Margaret Sullavan and Fredric 
March are at their respective best, and 
Frances Dee (in a brief role) has never 
heen so good. But the surprise characteri- 
zation is that of a merely featured player 
—Glenn Ford. 

Since Ford’s first assignment in Holly- 
wood a little more than a year ago, the 
22-year-old Quebec-born actor has played 
only thankless roles in B films. Entrusted 
here with the most important role in the 
flm, Ford turns in a performance that 
marks him as one of Hollywood’s out- 
standing acting discoveries in years. 





Melodrama in a Toothache 


James Hagan’s “One Sunday After- 
noon” opened on Broadway early in 1933 
and was still running strong more than 
half a year later when Paramount re- 
leased the screen version with Gary 
Cooper in the leading role. Remade now 
by the Warner Brothers, the story of an 
unsuccessful small-town dentist has been 
retitled Tue STRAWBERRY BLONDE and its 
locale shifted to New York—probably in 
the attempt to turn the sentimental pe- 
rod piece into a plausible vehicle for 
James Cagney. Although the redheaded 
star has rarely been less at ease in a part, 
his energy and the efforts of an excellent 
cast whip an undistinguished script into 
a fairly entertaining comedy. 

The story begins almost at its close on 
a Sunday afternoon in the grubby office 
where Biff Grimes is unexpectedly pre- 
sented with the opportunity of “accident- 
ally” killing Hugo Barnstead (Jack Car- 
son) in the dentist chair. As Biff awaits 
his old enemy, now a wealthy politician, 
the action flashes back ten years to New 
York at the turn of the century, when the 
scrappy, not overbright Biff was studying 
dentistry by correspondence and playing 
cat’s-paw to the double-crossing Hugo; 
when Biff was hopelessly enamored of Vir- 
ginia (Rita Hayworth), the strawberry 
blonde; and when Biff, losing Virginia to 
Hugo, married the unspectacular Amy 
(Olivia de Havilland) on the rebound. 

What happens when the camera finally 
returns to Biff’s office with the arrival of 
Hugo, his aching tooth, and his nagging 
wife will surprise no student of the happy 
ending. Nor will the student of human 
nature make the mistake of taking any 
of these characters very seriously. “The 
Strawberry Blonde” has its genuinely 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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All Wack and Some Play 


by JOHN O'HARA 


You will have no 
trouble Jiking Cuavupia, 
the new play by Rose 
Franken based, I am told, 
on Miss Franken’s series 
of short stories (or was it 
a novel?). I don’t say 
that five or ten years from 
now you will go around to 
the Broadway producers 
and demand that they re- 





try to keep this uncom- 
ical fact a secret from 
Claudia, but they reckon 
without her habit of lis- 
tening behind closed 
doors. I have to tell you 
somewhere that Claudia’s 
faith in her womanliness 
is restored by a passing 
pass made at her by a 
“British English” author, 





vive “Claudia,” but if the 
name of the play should 
come up you will remem- 
ber it with pleasure, and I don’t think 
you'll have any trouble recalling it, 
either, because b; that time I expect 
that the name of Dorothy McGuire 
will be quite well known, and this will 
be to her like “The Warrior’s Hus- 
band” was to Katharine Hepburn, or 
more so. 

Apparently the Claudia _ stories 
achieved a popularity that we gruff old 
men never suspected. I suppose that 
happens all the time. I don’t, for in- 
stance, know a single man who ever 
read any of those stories—I'll think of 
the name in a minute—about an Eng- 
lish chorus girl who marries a charming, 
tolerant earl, who puts up with her 
wackiness and never gets in the way (I 
read one of the stories in the Strand 
Magazine when [ was in London three 
years ago). Likewise I know no man 
who read the Claudia stories, which 
must have been in the same genre. A 
great many women seem to have known 
all about Claudia all along. 

For those who don’t, Claudia is a 
sprightly young wife, given to limited 
introspection and to unlimited eaves- 
dropping. She loves her husband, al- 
though a bit disappointed that he takes 
her sex appeal so darn much for grant- 
ed. With nothing much to do in her 
house in the country, Claudia, full of 
energy and curiosity, is about equally 
interested in other rings on the party 
line and in the family affairs of the ani- 
mal life on her place. 

Against this frivolity she has one of 
the worst cases of love for her mother— 
with no sinister implications—that you 
ever saw. The mother, it transpires, 
learns that she is dying of cancer, and 
tells Claudia’s husband, who is extreme- 
ly fond of his mother-in-law, and they 


Dorothy McGuire 


and if I read Miss Frank- 
en’s intent correctly, some- 
thing happened to Clau- 
dia, to her husband, or most likely, to 
both, for Claudia discovers she is to 
have a baby just about the time her 
mother finds she hasn’t very long to live. 

It isn’t an easy task Miss Franken 
has set herself, that of working out the 
difficult transitions between 
screwy comedy and the news of a dead- 
ly serious carcinoma (I’m guessing; it 
may have been a sarcoma). Yet I will 
concede that she has done it satisfac- 
torily. I doubt if she would have been 
so successful without Miss McGuire in 
the part of Claudia, and, to a somewhat 
lesser degree, Miss Frances Starr as the 
mother, or even Donald Cook as the 
husband. In fact Miss Franken is as 
lucky with her cast as she was with the 
players in “Another Language,” or more 
so. The heroine of “Another Language” 
always seemed to me to be—in spite of 
Miss Franken’s obvious intent—one of 
the most selfish, unattractive women in 
the modern theater. I don’t think I'd 
take Claudia if you gave me her, but 
hers would be a nice place to visit. 


quite 


About ten rough years ago, roug)- 
ly, I saw a play called “Triplets,” which 
I always think of when I try to recall 
the low point in my theatergoing. Las! 
week Al Shean, who is an uncle of thie 
four or five Marx Brothers, opened in : 
Comedy called Popsy, by Fred Heren- 
deen, and I’m wondering if maybe Mr. 
Shean didn’t see “Triplets” too, and ask 
himself: “Why not open in ‘Popsy’? It 
won’t be worse than ‘Triplets.’” But 
I’m not so sure he shouldn’t have taken 
another guess. 


Sorry. Haven’t been able to think 
of the heroine of those English chorus- 
girl stories, in case you more than care. 
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(Continued from Page 59) 
touching moments, but for the most part 
_aided by the comedy of Alan Hale 
and George Tobias—it unfolds as a lively 
burlesque of the gaslight era played 
qainst a nostalgic score of some dozen- 
odd song favorites of the period. 
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Short Story on the Screen 


While forward-looking screen writers and 
producers have long mulled over the idea 
ue producing shorts adapted from short 
stories (popular or classic), this literary 
has almost invariably reached the 


jorm 

green as the watered inspiration of a 
feature-length movie. A current release, 
however—THE Haprrest Man on Eartu 
—may start a movement to award the 


short story its proper film place. 

Produced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
and based on the Albert Maltz short story 
that won the O. Henry Memorial Award 
in 1938, this offering is little more than a 
conversation between two men: one so 
desperately in need of work that he would 
he grateful for a chance to drive a ni- 
troglycerine truck; the other—his brother- 
in-law—with the job to give, but terribly 
aware that it kills one man out of five 
every year. 

Realistically acted by Paul Kelly and 
Victor Killian, this brief drama reaches 
the screen as a tense and revealing glimpse 
into the lives of real people. As such, it 
stands by itself in the field of film shorts. 
It is also admittedly experimental. In a 
foreword the producers ask the audience 








QUIET PLEASE. / Sleep, gentle sleep 


... that’s the secret of the extra-mellow flavor of 
Briggs Tobacco. Years of quiet slumber in fragrant 
oaken casks glorify Briggs’ prize-crop tobaccos, 
remove all bite. Aged months longer than many 
luxury-priced pipe blends, Briggs is truly “the 
friend a feller needs’. Only 15¢ a tin. 
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to send in the names of short stories they 
would like to see filmed. If the response | 
is what they expect, M-G-M will follow 
this short with others—eventually extend- 
ed to two- or three-reel length. When— 
and ifi—that happens, Hollywood not only 
will have raised the standard of its shorts | 
product but will have taken a long step 
toward solving the vexing problem of the 
double-feature bill. 
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of a murder charge. The cast is good, but 
the revised melodrama isn’t very absorb- 
ing, and trial scenes seem to have lost 
their punch with years of repetition. Tom 
Conway, Marsha Hunt, Marjorie Main, 
Frieda Inescort, John Litel. 
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@ INDIANA is the exact 
center of a circular area which 
includes, wholly, or in part, 36 of 
the Nation’s 48 states. These 36 
states represent a very high per- 
centage of the country’s markets 
and materials—shown below— 
all quickly accessible to Indiana 
manufacturers. 
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* 
@ TODAY, as never before, a 


combination of markets, materials, and 
safe, secure location, is vital to manufac- 
turers. Indiana’s interior location com- 
bines all of these requisites in maximum 
degree. And, within Indiana’s borders 
you will find friendly, co-operative la- 
bor, low taxes, full transportation 
facilities and other unusual advantages. 
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it has gathered considerable momentum 
and suspense by the time a jealous re- 
porter (John Howard) has demonstrated 
to a misguided heiress (Ellen Drew) that 
Dr. Sebastian needs a psychiatrist more 
than she does. Martin Kosleck, Ralph 
Morgan, Barbara Allen, Hugh O’Connell. 








RADIO 





Vox Pop in a Spanish Accent: 
Program Tours Latin America 


In Houston, Texas, one day in October 
1932, Parks Johnson, radio advertising 
man, and Jerry Belcher of station KTRH 
listened to Ted Husing query New York 
pre-election crowds on their Presidential 
choices. Slipping down to the street with 
a mike, they asked Husing’s question and 
added old-time question-bee posers. 

Born on the move in this manner, Vox 
Pop, popular quiz program broadcast 
Thursday over CBS from 7:30 to 8 p.m. 
EST., has been on the jump so much 
ever since that it is easily radio’s most 
footloose show. In eight years, 205,000 
que-cons have been asked nearly 4,500 
persons during 580 broadcasts. Last year 
Johnson and a_ genial Pennsylvanian 
named Wally Butterworth, who succeeded 
Belcher in 1936, traveled 52,000 miles by 
train, plane, auto, and shank’s mare. 
Broadcast points ranged from a Wild West 
show in Deadwood, S.D., to an atom 
smasher’s laboratory in East Pittsburgh. 

Last week the peregrinating Vox Pop- 
pers moved even farther afield. On a 10,- 
000-mile junket, they popped up in Mexi- 
co City in reputedly the first American 
commercial program to emanate from 
Latin America. Interviewees included 
Fred Perry and Don Pedro and Senorita 
Andrea Palma, Mexican film stars. Prizes 
consisted of a Mexican lottery ticket, a 
telephone call to Madeleine Carroll in 
Hollywood, and amusingly inappropriate 
merchandise. On Feb. 20 the show will 
come from San Juan, P.R., and on Feb. 
27 from Havana. 

Vox Pop is second among non-musical 
quiz shows only to Truth or Consequences 
in listener ratings, being comfortably 
ahead .of Information Please. Sponsored 
by Kentucky Club pipe tobacco and Julep 
cigarettes, the program owes most of its 
success, of course, to its smooth-working 
quiz masters. Johnson, gray-haired and 
49, has a homespun manner which en- 
hances his warm Dixie accent; Butter- 
worth, 39-year-old ex-salesman, has a hail- 
fellow-well-met air. 

Vox Pop rose to fame on such sillies as 
“How many feathers has a hen?” With a 
more adult technique, its questions now 
are made apropos of the setting. Last week 
quizzees were asked: “How far is it by 
plane from Mexico City to New York?” 

























‘Gay ’90s’: Joe Howard, Miss Kay 


A Comeback in the Gay 70s 


Joe E. Howard was amazed when his 
mournful ditty “I Wonder Who’s Kissing 
Her Now,” which sold nearly 3,000,000 
copies after its publication in 1909, was 
revived by the doughboys during the 
World War. Twenty years later, the old- 
time actor-singer-composer-boxer who 
wrote 525 songs and 28 musical comeclies 
in his day, was equally surprised when at 
69, virtually forgotten, he started on the 
comeback trail. 

A tintype of horsecar days, Howard 
packed them in at Bill’s Gay Nineties 
Bar, New York, and later at Billy Rose’s 
Diamond Horseshoe, giving revelers a nos- 
talgic catch in the throat of his gay 
whoop-de-do. Howard then merrily cake- 
walked his way into radio, going over to 
CBS’ new Gay Nineties Revue as master 
of ceremonies in July 1939. 

But winning a chance at a comeback 
and holding it are two different things. 
Despite its success, the Gay Nineties 
Revue did not attract a sponsor. In the 
swift upbeat of radio the program had its 
ups and downs, with the possibility always 
that the network might bring out the 
hook. 

But early this month fate showed that 
it had another surprise in store for the 
song-and-dance man. The United States 
Tobacco Co. signed the show for Model 
tobacco. And next week (Feb. 24), three 
days after Joe Howard’s 73rd_ birthday, 
the Gay Nineties will bow in as a com- 
mercial program, moving from Saturday 
to Monday, with the same time of 8:30 
to 8:55 p.m. EST. Petite Beatrice Kay, 
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Billy M. Greene, the comic, along with all 
the rest of the show, will be on hand. 

For sentimentally inclined. listeners, the 
Gay Nineties Revue turns off the neon 
lights, switches on the old stereopticon, 
and re-creates all the flickering glamour 
of the mauve decade. The day of cham- 
pagne suppers at Rector’s and of two- 
stepping to Sousa’s marches seems just 
around the corner as Miss Kay, the pro- 
gram’s soubrette, sings all the tear-jerkers 
through “She Was Only a Bird in a Gild- 
ed Cage” to “My Mother Was a Lady” 
and the studio audience joins in with 
“After the Ball.” 

Giving further evidence that life can 
begin in the 70s, Howard, who was born 
on New York’s Mulberry Bend, orphaned 
at 7, and started on the stage as a boy in 
a St. Louis minstrel show, begins a three- 
week engagement at the Roxy Theater in 
New York Feb. 21. Furthermore, he has 
sidelines; for one, he plans to open a retail 
liquor store. Still chipper and youthful- 
looking, he lives with his seventh wife, 
who is about 40 vears his junior, off Cen- 
tral Park West, and spends much of his 
spare time with Joe E. Howard Jr., 10, 
and another son, Lionel Metz, 15. 
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Men of Good Will From Chile 
When Claude G. Bowers, the Hoosier- 


veteran and former 
Ambassador to Spain (1933-39), sailed 
for Chile and his new diplomatic post two 
summers ago, he declared that “more inti- 
mate cultural relations could be estab- 
lished between the United States and 
Chile.” One of the 62-year-old Ambassa- 
contributions such better- 
ment of Pan-American relations came to 
light last week. In New York, seven Chile- 
an journalists stepped down the gang- 
plank of the Grace Line steamship Santa 
Clara for a two-month study of American 
journalism as “guest-employes” of seven 
newspapers—The Washington Star, The 
Washington Post, The Detroit News, The 
Philadelphia Bulletin, The Los Angeles 
Times, The Boston Globe, and The New 
York Times. 

The inter-American journalistic gesture, 
conceived by Ambassador Bowers, was ex- 
ecuted through the cooperation of the 
Grace Line (which reduced passenger rates 
toa minimum), the Carnegie Endowment 
lor International Peace (which furnished 
funds for reception expenses), and the 
seven participating newspapers (each of 
which underwrote its visitor’s expenses 
plus $150 a month salary). The lucky 
seven, picked by Bowers on the recom- 
mendations of Chilean publishers, were: 
Joaquin Muirhead of La Hora, Manuel 
Vega of El Diario Ilustrado, Rafael Val- 
divieso of El Imparcial, Guillermo Valen- 
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“HOURS NEARER" 


Are you tired of weary winter? 
Then come, a tropical beach 
is within easy reach— by Coast 
Line. And traveling this mod- 
ern, luxurious, inexpensive way 
is so delightful you will consider the trip 
a most fascinating part of your vacation. 
People tell us that the trip is so short and so 
enjoyable that Florida seems“hours nearer.” 


No other fleet of winter trains affords 
you such facilities...such variety... such 
travel comforts. That’s why Coast Line car- 
ties more passengers to Florida than any 
other railroad serving the state. 


8 FINE TRAINS DAILY 


Trains were never finer... nor faster—fares never lower. 

Service to all Florida East Coast points is operated in 

connection with Florida East Coast Railway. Convenient 
connections from all Eastern cities. 

DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE UNITS 

22 ««. will operate over Atlantic Coast Line Rai!- 

road this Winter between the East and Florida 


x THE ONLY DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE BETWEEN THE EAST AND FLORIDA 
ATLANTIC 
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The largest 
abridged 
dictionary 
published 


It answers a million questions! ... 
30,000 more words than any other 
. . . One alphabetical order through- 
out... A word 
book, idea book, 
and reference li- 
brary inone... 
Always up to date. 


@ 140,000 terms 
© 1,343 pages 
@ 2,500 illustrations 


© Thumb index, 
cloth binding 


$3.50 


at all bookstores 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, N. Y 
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Get this Amazing Quick Relie 

If cold spells make your joints stiffen and 
ache, if you feel you just can’t endure the 
pain of cold-weather joints, cheer up! 
Here’s new hope for you! 

Normally, your joints are fed lubricating 
fluids by tiny blood vessels. Extreme cold 
weather, however, makes these blood vessels 
constrict. The supply of these fluids falls off 
and your joints stiffen—seem to “grind” 
every time you move. It’s plain agony! 

Here’s what you should do! Rub aching 
joints with Absorbine Jr. It speeds the flow 
of blood ... steps up the supply of lubricat- 
ing fluids. Soon pains and stiffness drift 
away—your joints glow 
with relief. Keep 
Absorbine Jr. handy! At 
all druggists. $1.25 a bot- 
tle. FREE SAMPLE — 
write W. F. Young, Inc., 
220C Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 






FAMOUS also 
for relieving 

Athlete's Foof, 
Sore Muscles, 
Strains, Bruises 
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Listen to “Ahead of the Head- 


lines” Newsweek on the air NBC Blue 
Network 10:30 E.S.T., 9:30 C.S.T., 
7:30 P.S.T. Thursday nights. Listen in. 
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zuela of La Nacién, and Carlos Eastman 
of El Mercurio—all from Santiago; and 
Francisco Le Dantec of El Mercurio and 
Louis I. Silva of La Union—from Valpa- 
raiso. 

After a three-day round of New York 
fetes, the Chileans (only one of whom had 
ever visited the United States before) pro- 
ceeded to Washington for two more days 
of receptions, highlighted by the personal 
welcome of President Roosevelt at his Fri- 
day press conference. During their chat, 
the President recalled that one of his New 
England cousins, a Captain Delano, pilot- 
ed a whaling vessel down the Chilean coast 
many years ago, joined the Chilean Navy 
in the fight for independence, settled in 
the country, and left innumerable de- 
scendants. He was pleased to learn that 
two of the visitors, Senors Silva and East- 
man, were related to him by marriage. 

In a more serious vein, the President 
expressed hope that other South Ameri- 
can republics would copy the journalistic 
plan and that North American newspapers 
would reciprocate. One such southward 
trek—under the sponsorship of the Car- 
negie Endowment—is scheduled to depart 
from New York on Feb. 28 for a tour of 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 
Composed of twelve editors and educators, 
the trip is designed to give the group an 
opportunity to “increase their knowledge 
of Latin America [and] to exchange infor- 
mation and opinions with colleagues 
there.” 
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Scantily clad women and massive-mus- 
cled men, blazing machine guns and fan- 
tastic death rays, murder and mayhem are 
the usual formula for the nation’s 75-odd 
comic magazines (monthly circulation: 
11,000,000 copies)—a $15,000,000-a-year 
business which for several years has worried 
educational and religious groups as a men- 
ace to the adolescent mind. Last week the 
Parents Institute, Inc., publishers of Par- 
ents’ Magazine, entered the war against the 
sensational comic magazines by offering 
substitute juvenile reading matter, True 
Comics, a 10-cent bimonthly with the same 
format and bright-colored pictures—but 
with authentic, historical stories. The 300,- 
000-copy first issue (with George H. Gal- 
lup, Hendrik Willem van Loon, Mickey 
Rooney, and Shirley Temple as advisory 
editors) contained biographical picture- 
stories on Prime Minister Churchill, 
“World Hero No. 1,” Siméon Bolivar, and 
George Rogers Clark. 


€ The totalitarian governments’ journal- 
istic efforts in one South American country 
received a setback last week when Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas of Brazil signed a de- 
cree, effective within six months, forcing all 
locally published, foreign-language news- 
papers (most of which are Axis-sponsored) 
to be printed in Portuguese. There are 





seventeen German, fourteen Italian, and 
nine Japanese publications. 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt as special 
honor guest at the nineteenth annual Front 
Page Ball of the New York Newspaper 
Women’s Club in the Waldorf-Astoria, pre- 
sented two fellow journalists with $100 
prizes for outstanding achievements dur- 
ing 1940. The winners: Tania Long, war 
correspondent for The New York Herald 
Tribune, for her news stories on the bomb- 
ing of London (award presented in absen- 
tia), and Kay Thomas, fashion editor of 
The New York Sun, for her coverage 
of the Metropolitan Opera opening and 
a feature story on the psychology of toy 
picking by children. One-half of the pro- 
ceeds for the ball, dedicated to women war 
correspondents, went to the British War 
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A Bit of Belgium for V.U.U.: 


Negroes Given Fair Pavilion 

















Belgium, colonizer of the Congo, has a 
warm interest in Negroes. And this week 
it gave American Negroes one of its finest 
architectural products. To Virginia Union 
University, Negro Baptist school at Rich- 
mond, a fleet of trucks began shipping the 
Belgian Pavilion of the 1939-40 New York 
World’s Fair. 

The gift is not so incongruous as it might 
seem. Belgium built the pavilion—a _ box- 
like affair of red tile and gray slate with a 
tall, rectangular tower—originally as an 
ideal modern college. But when invited to 
the fair, its sponsors decided that with 
some extra plate glass and restaurant space 
it would make a good exhibit. So it was 
transported to New York in numbered sec- 
tions and reassembled as one of the few 
solidly constructed showplaces on the fair- 
grounds. 

Came 1940, the German conquest, and 
the fair’s end. Bound to remove the pavil- 
ion but unable to send it back home 
through the British blockade, the Belgian 
commissioners hit upon the idea that it be 
given to some American college willing to 
haul it away. They broadcast the offer 
through the Association of American Col- 
leges and 28 showed interest. The prize 
finally went to Virginia Union, the only 
Negro applicant. 

The gift set the university off on a series 
of financial maneuverings. It had long 
needed a new library and gym, and now 
it had to raise $325,000 to ship the pavilion 
to Richmond and rebuild it on the campus. 
Then Baptist officials recalled that V. U. U. 
had a standing offer of $100,000 from the 
General Education Board, payable pro- 
vided the university could raise another 
$100,000 elsewhere. Forthwith they in- 
duced the GEB to regard the pavilion as 
equivalent to $100,000, and the board made 
good its promise. Then the university 
started a fund-raising drive. 

This week, with GEB’s $100,000 and 
$60,000 more on hand, Virginia Union 
planned to build the central unit of the 
Belgian pavilion as its library and gym. 
The tower and outlying sections it will 
store until more cash comes along. 





Minnesota Looks to Hamilton 


At 41, William H. Cowley has already 
reached top rank among educational re- 
formers. He started climbing as an under- 
graduate at Dartmouth, where he edited 
The Dartmouth—the college daily—and 
determined to “take education apart and 
see what makes it run.” He continued as 
guidance expert at the University of Chi- 
cago and student personnel researcher at 
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Fivorescent Daylighting 
in Certified’ FLEUR-O-LIERS 


When Jasper heard about indoor daylight speed- 
ing sales, he tried to get it the hard way. Luckily 
his partner is a man of vision. He found out that 
fluorescent daylighting in smart new Certified* 
FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures is the easy way to “roll 
back the roof” ...the efficient way to speed 
sales through higher levels of light for better 
seeing, better display and new attraction value. 


There are 50 important reasons why Certified* 
FLEUR-O-LIERS give you fluorescent lighting 
at its best—50 rigid specifications which each 
FLEUR-O-LIER design must pass before Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories certifies it for elec- 
trical, mechanical, and lighting excellence. 
Auxiliary equipment (ballasts and starters) for 
FLEUR-O-LIERS is also certified—so that the 
complete unit gives you balanced, coordinated 
operation and satisfactory service. 


Over 40 leading fixture manufacturers participate 
in the FLEUR-O-LIER program. Ask your elec- 
trical distributor or contractor—or write for 
new FLEUR-O-LIER Fact Book. 


it is your protection. Electrical Testing Labo- 
ratories certify that FLEUR-O-LIERS have met 
with 5 specifications for Lighting Effectiveness 
—6 for Electrical Safety—18 for Mechanical 
Soundness—14 for Electrical Excellence—7 for 
Auxiliary Performance... assetup by MAZDA 
Lamp Manufacturers. All Certified® FLEUR- 
O-LIERS must be equipped with auxiliaries 
(ballasts and starters) certified by E. T. L. 


FLEUR-O-LIER 
Manufacturers 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ procran pen 


to any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirement 


* 






Here are some of the many FLEUR-O- 

LIERS now available. Check with your 

lighting company to get advice on 

how to install FLEUR-O-LIERS to meet 
your needs best. 






































TEAR OUT AND MAIL 
Fleur-0-Lier Manufacturers 2110 Keith Bldg, Cleveland, 0. 
Please send me helpful information 
about Certified* FLEUR-O-LIERS, pack 
ages of indoor daylight for stores 1] 
offices []_ factories [] 


Name 
Address 
City State 
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DO THIS To Help Prevent 
Many Colds Developing... 


Any time you start sneezing, or snif- 
fling, or feel nasal irritation, just re- 
member those are Nature’s warnings 
that a cold may be headed your way. 


Here’s WHAT TO DO. Put a few 

drops of Vicks Va-tro-nol up each 

nostril. This simple precaution helps 

tae many colds from developing. 
eep it handy. Use it early. 


And remember... 
when you are suffer- 
- ing with a head cold 
—of transient congestion stops up 

our nose and spoils your sleep — 

icks Va-tro-nol does 3 important 
things for you: (1) Shrinks swollen 
membranes; (2) Soothes irritation; (3) 
Helps Clear Out nasal passages. No 
wonder you breathe so much easier, 
feel so much better! 


VICKS ~ ‘- 
VA-TRO-NOL 


To relieve misery, rub on 


HEST icks VapoRub at bed- 
CRLDS i ies Poultice-vapor 
action eases coughing, icKS 
a “3 Vicks 
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DOWNTOWN - REAL FOOD AND 
SERVICE - NEARBY PARKING ~ 
PRIVATE BATH 
RADIO RECEPTION 











When you’ve celebrated too heartily the 
night before and wake up with an upset 
stomach and a sick headache, here’s a 
great way to get fit in a jiffy! Just take 1 | 
to 4 tablespoonfuls of Dr. Siegert’s An- 
gostura bitters (aromatic) ina little water, 
hot or cold. The stomachic qualities of 
Angostura bitters have long been known. | 
Keep a bottle in your medicine chest. 
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Ohio State. In 1938, he shifted to the 
presidency of Hamilton College, a smail, 
conservative, liberal-arts school for men 


, near the village of Clinton, N. Y. 


Cowley lost no time in shaking Hamil- 
ton up. Its conventional admissions re- 
quirements went out the window first, 
being replaced by a less rigid system that 
includes personal interviews with every 
applicant. He surveyed Hamilton from 
top to bottom and began publishing seven 
volumes on what he found (part of one 
book is a 38,000-word dissertation on his 
educational philosophy). And in line with 
his belief that colleges should be person- 
alized, he tries to memorize the 448 stu- 
dents’ names and occasionally plays table 
tennis with them. 

Last week the strapping, Virginia-born 
educator, who is married and the father 
of two daughters, faced the prospect of a 
radical change. He was invited to succeed 
the retiring Guy Stanton Ford as presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota, 
whose enrollment of 15,167 full-time stu- 
dents and faculty of 988 make it the sec- 
ond biggest university in America (first is 
the University of California, with 25,989 
students and 2,156 teachers). Even Cowley 
isn’t likely to learn, much less remember, 
many of their names. 

If he accepts, Cowley will take charge 
of one of the nation’s best state schools. 
Under Ford Minnesota launched its Gen- 
eral College, a pioneering experiment for 
students who don’t fit into the traditional 
liberal-arts curriculum. It ranks high in 
aeronautical engineering and educational 
research. Besides its main campus in Min- 
neapolis, it operates a 648-acre farm cam- 
pus for its excellent agricultural college in 
the other Twin City of St. Paul. 

But Cowley probably would consider 
students before academic equipment, and 
Minnesota’s students as a group don’t 
much resemble Hamiltonians. Undergradu- 
ates pay $60 annual tuition against Ham- 
ilton’s $300. Boys outnumber girls two 
to one. Only one student in ten lives in 
fraternity or sorority houses (Hamilton’s 
proportion is almost 50 per cent); many 
of the others stay at home in the Twin 
Cities, in boardinghouses, or in coopera- 
tive cottages. And they’re rightfully proud 
of their powerful football teams, ac- 
knowledged national champions in 1934, 
1936, and 1940. (Hamilton last year won 
two games and lost five.) 

Out of the classroom, Minnesotans re- 
lax in as sumptuous a recreation building 
as any university owns—the newly opened, 
$2,000,000 Coffman Memorial Union. 
Among other things, it has a vast, lavishly 
upholstered lounge, barber and beauty 
shops, bowling alleys, five restaurants, and 
an underground garage. A campus joke 
about it relates that a visitor, being shown 
around by a student, took one look at 
the lounge and remarked: “O.K., and I 
suppose you’ve got Lana Turner in the 
next room.” 
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Wide World 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick . . . 








RELIGION 


A Centennial of Worship: 
10th Year in $4,000,000 Church 
Also Marked by Riverside 


The pastor of the Church of the Heay- 
enly Rest, New York, chatted one day 
with a neighbor-pastor whose church was 
on a sidestreet just off Fifth Avenue. “Why 
do you call yourselves the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church,” he asked, “when you are 
not on Fifth Avenue at all?” The Baptist 
drily replied: “My friend, we are as near to 
Fifth Avenue as you are to the Heavenly 
Rest.” 

The congregation that then called itself 
Fifth Avenue Baptist has in its lifetime 
worshiped in at least seven buildings in 
Manhattan. And its latest is its grandest 
—the $4,000,000 Riverside Church, a 
graceful, Gothic edifice overlooking thie 
Hudson hard by Columbia University. 
Last week the church observed a double 
anniversary—its 100th as a congregation 
and its tenth in the new building. By way 
of celebration, some 5,000 members and 
visitors heard two arias by Lawrence ‘Tib- 
bett of the Metropolitan Opera and thiree 
addresses by Dean Herbert E. Hawkes of 
Columbia, Dr. George A. Buttrick of 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
and Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, River- 
side pastor. 

Riverside and Dr. Fosdick make a good 
team. Ordained a Baptist minister, he 
proved his liberalism early in his career 
by accepting the pulpit of the liberal First 
Presbyterian Church in New York. There 
he decried sectarianism and_theologica! 
hair-splitting—and in 1923 Presbyterian 
Fundamentalists responded by accusing 
him of heresy. Dr. Fosdick was exonerated 
of that charge, but a denominational 
committee ruled he should become 4 
Presbyterian or quit his pastorate. He 
resigned in 1925. 

When invited to his present post, Dr. 
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Wide World 
... watched Riverside Church grow 


Fosdick made it plain he wanted no more 
such scraps. Backed by the John D. 
Rockefellers, senior and junior (but not so 
heavily as was popularly supposed), the 
modern-minded congregation had just 
completed a costly new Park Avenue 
Baptist Church in midtown. But Dr. Fos- 
dick said he would take the job only on 
condition that (1) the church move to 
anew and bigger building; (2) Christians 
of any sect be admitted freely; and (3) 
haptism be optional. The trustees eagerly 
agreed, and the younger Rockefeller do- 
nated Riverside’s tower and carillon. 

Thus Riverside Church is technically 
Baptist but actually. interdenominational. 
An extremely active church, it keeps a 
staff of 208 workers busy with services, 
schools, and social meetings. In fact, the 
62-year-old, curly-haired Dr. Fosdick has 
to leave most of his pastoral and school 
(uties to two co-ministers—Drs. Eugene 
(. Carder and C. Ivar Hellstrom. He him- 
self spends his time answering his copious 
mail, studying, and writing the powerful, 
liberal, and pacifist sermons and books 
that have made him famous. 





37,500 Weddings in 25 Years 


The Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Transfiguration—otherwise known as New 
York’s famous Little Church Around the 
Corner—noted officially last week that its 
secretary, Mary Hanlon, had completed 
25 years’ service. Behind the routine bit 
of chronicling lay a story: in that span the 
heat, kindly spinster had helped arrange 


no fewer than 17,500 of the church’s 37,500 
weddings, including hundreds for actors of 
the New York theater. 

When Miss Hanlon took the job in 1916 
(rushing through a blizzard to the church 
“to help out for a few days,” she just 
stayed on), the rambling, gabled church 
had long since linked itself with the stage. 
In 1870, after the English comedian 
George Holland’s death, his friends tried to 
arrange a funeral- at a Madison Avenue 
church. But that pastor hated all things 
theatrical. Pleading a crowded schedule, he 
told them to try “the little church around 
the corner”: the Transfiguration. Holland 
was buried from the little church; theatri- 
cal people gratefully adopted it for their 
christenings and marriages, and the nick- 
name stuck. 

Theatrical glamour gradually made 
Transfiguration a fashionable place to be 
married. Weddings mounted to a high of 
2,356 in 1929 (the record day that year 
saw 46 ceremonies). And Miss Hanlon 
fixed details for most of them, first making 
sure bride and bridegroom had been bap- 
tized in some Christian faith and, if young, 
had their parents’ permission. After ad- 
vising the couples on dress, flowers, etc., 
she scheduled the round of ceremonies 
minute by minute for her pastor, the Rev. 
J. H. Randolph Ray, a theater-lover who 
knows Broadway’s backstages almost as 
well as his own sacristy. 

The years have seen the Little Church’s 
weddings drop off to about 1,000 a year. 
Tightened marriage-license rules (couples 
must now wait three days and take a 
blood test before marrying) have largely 
eliminated the problem of elopers. Inci- 
dentally, Miss Hanlon still feels a twinge 
of conscience about the way she disposed 
of one pair of runaways. Suspecting they 
hadn’t gotten parental permission, she 
excused herself, phoned the girl’s father, 
and found he knew nothing about it. The 
father rushed to the church and took his 
daughter home. Remembering her part in 
this little melodrama, Miss Hanlon sighs 
regretfully: “I never did find out whether 
the couple ever got married.” 





‘Horse Trading’ in Pulpits 


Preachers often have a hard time find- 
ing pastorates to their liking. And some 
of them resort to want ads in church 
journals, offering to swap posts with other 


ministers. For example, The United 
Church Observer, semimonthly organ of 
the United Church of Canada, has in the 
past two years carried about a dozen 
notices like the following: 


Minister of city church in Central On- 
tario paying about $2,500 salary will ex- 
change for town or city charge. Box 475, 
“The United Church Observer.” 


But United Churchmen have long 
frowned on this “horse trading” technique. 
By last week The Observer had translated 
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FOR THE 18,086 
MISSING PIPE 
SMOKERS 


Outof every | ,000 hard-to-please 
pipe smokers, a high percentage 
won't smoke anything but BOND 
STREET once they discover it. 

So we know that 18,086 pipe- 
smoking readers of this magazine 
still have this exciting discovery 
to make. 

BOND STREET contains a 
rare aromatic tobacco not hitherto 
used in a popular priced mixture. 
Rich. Bite - free. Genuinely aro- 
matic. Leaves no tobacco odors in 


the room. Try it today. 





PIPE TOBACCO 
A PRODUCT OF PHILIP MORRIS 
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the frowns into action. In a terse edi- 
torial, it announced it would accept no 
more “horse trading” ads and suggested 
that the regular machinery of pulpit sup- 
ply (set in motion when the congregation 
calls for a new pastor) seemed more in 
keeping with the “dignity of the church.” 
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Major General on a Mule: 





Army Career of Zachary Taylor 
Detailed in New Biography 


Strangely enough, the twelfth President 
of the United States has never engaged the 
attention of a serious biographer. Although 
the military campaigns of “Old Rough and 
Ready” Zachary Taylor are still carefully 
studied (they form an important part of 
a course in military history at the Staff 
College of Fort Leavenworth) , the prepos- 
sessing figure of the man himself has fad- 
ed in the American memory like his da- 
guerreotypes. 

This week the long overdue biography 
appears, ZAcHARY TAyLor: SOLDIER OF 
THE Repus.ic, the work of Holman Ham- 
ilton, a protégé of the American historian 
and diplomat Claude G. Bowers, to whose 
editorial chair on The Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette Hamilton succeeded. It is 
a good job, restoring the portrait of “Old 
Zack” in all its strong color and home- 
spun texture. Leaving its hero at the age 
of 62, after 40 years of soldiering, the pres- 
ent book stops short of the General’s brief 
and none too brilliant political career. 
Another volume to come will finish the 
story. 

Popular legend to the contrary, Zachary 
Taylor was no log-cabin hero but was as 
well-born an American as any man of his 
day. Son of a Virginia planter who moved 
to Kentucky a year after the future Presi- 
dent was born, Taylor could call many of 
the country’s first families his kin. He 
was closely related to President James 
Madison—a tie that greatly benefited 
his career in the Army; he was also a 
descendant of Elder William Brewster, 
the Pilgrim father, and was a not-too-dis- 
tant cousin of Robert E. Lee, who once 
served under his command (as did also 
Lincoln, Grant, and Jefferson Davis, Tay- 
lor’s son-in-law) . 

By the time he was ready to take com- 
mand of President Polk’s invasion of 
Mexico, Zachary Taylor had seen vigor- 
ous action in four wars—all against Indi- 
ans. They were the Harrison campaign in 
Indiana Territory, the War of 1812 (Ma- 
jor Taylor fought in the Northwest against 
savages in the pay of Britain), the Black 
Hawk War, and the fierce campaign 
against the Seminoles in Florida’s Ever- 
glades. In 1844, Taylor became a major 
general and entered the preliminaries of a 











war that was to add 948,000 square miles 
of territory to the United States. 

Taylor’s battles against the Mexicans, 
especially the one at Buena Vista where 
his army was greatly outnumbered by the 
troops of the dictator Santa Anna, were 
marked by terrible slaughter on both sides. 
He used almost no formal military science, 
relying on the bayonet charge instead of 
artillery and, whatever blunders he made, 
it cannot be denied that he was a frontier 
fighter of genius. 

He cared not a whit for pomp and show 
and was the despair of other generals and 
his smart young staff officers for his care- 
lessness of dress. He went around camp on 
a mule and was often mistaken in his ging- 
ham coat for a well-to-do cotton planter, 
which he was in his peaceful interims. An 
Illinois volunteer who fought under him 
described his general thus: “Taylor is short 
and very heavy with pronounced face 
lines and gray hair, wears an old oil cap, 
a dusty green coat, a frightful pair of trou- 
sers, and on horseback looks like a toad.” 
But, no matter how often West Point offi- 
cers cast their eyes to heaven at this spec- 
tacle, it was the stuff to give the raw, vol- 
unteer troops Taylor had to command. 
They loved him. (ZacHary Taytor: Sot- 
DIER OF THE Repustic. 335 pages, 87,000 
words. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, 
index. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. $3.50.) 





The Case for André Maginot 


Reading the life of French War Minister 
André Maginot is like taking a journey into 
the realm of might-have-been. That is the 
thesis of the biography that Maginot’s sis- 
ter has written. And, though the author 
obviously worshipped her brother, who 
emerges from these. pages a singularly at- 
tractive and colorful figure, she neverthe- 





André Maginot, father of the line 





Culver 


‘Old Zack, twelfth President 


less makes out a strong case for the chal- 
lenge in her titlh—He Micutr Have Savep 
France. She implies that if the progenitor 
of the famous fortified line, named after 
him in memoriam, had lived a few years 
more, it might have been able to withstand 
the German onslaught. 

Maginot died in 1932, before his line was 
finished. The Socialists and Communists, 
moving in their mysterious ways, still op- 
posed the extension which would take the 
line along the Belgian border to the sea— 
as did the Belgian politicians themselves. 
But Maginot knew that even more work 
remained to be done. In his mind, he 
likened his string of forts to a fleet of great 
battleships: as battleships must have de- 
stroyers and airplanes to protect them, so 
must this line of underground forts be 
furnished with tanks and planes to guard 
them. 

Now, considering all the Vichy water 
that has run under the bridge, it is 
ironic to read of Maginot’s last hours. On 
his deathbed, the crippled 6-foot-7 giant— 
one of the great heroes of the World War 
—took the hand of his chief and Premier 
and murmured: 

“For me, this is the end, but you—con- 
tinue!” 

The Premier was Pierre Laval. (HE 
Micut Have Savep France. By Mar- 
guerite Joseph-Maginot. 310 pages, 60,000 
words. Frontispiece. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $3.) 


The Long Road io Civil War 


Let My Prorte Go, by Henrietta 
Buckmaster, set out to be a book on tlie 
Underground Railway, that human chain 
which carried fugitive Negro slaves for 
almost half a century to greener pastures. 
But by the time the author has wound 
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up her story, she has written what 
amounts to a whole history of slavery in 
America, and such a ringing, burning de- 
nunciation it is, that the reader has to 
pinch himself occasionally to be assured 
that slavery is no longer one of our na- 
tional institutions. 

The book is very well done and gratify- 
ingly complete. It traces the beginnings 
of the most overt revolutionary organiza- 
tion this nation has ever known to the 
movement’s culmination in civil war. 

Although America had a long history 
of slave insurrections and conspiracies— 
some inspired by the Black Revolution in 
Haiti—it wasn’t until after the war of 
1812 that the Underground Railway real- 
ly got going. Existent since 1804, it re- 
ceived greater impetus when veterans of 
1812, returning to the South, told the 
Negroes of a fabulous land called Canada, 
where no man could buy or sell or own 
another—a land bordering on the United 
States where no one would return a fugi- 
tive Negro to his “rightful master.” From 
then on, Canada was Canaan to American 
Negroes. 

The organization of this great secret 
railway—which handled an estimated 75,- 
000 fugitives during its lifetime—makes a 
romantic and exciting tale, as do the per- 
sonal stories of those men and women who 
braved ostracism, violence, and death to 
undermine a system they held in abomina- 
tion. (Ler My Peopte Go. 398 pages, 
163,000 words. Illustrations, bibliography, 
index. Harper, New York. $3.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


H. M. Putnam, Esquire. By John P. 
Marquand. 431 pages, 144,000 words. Lit- 
tle, Brown, Boston. $2.50. A novel by the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author of “The 
Late George Apley” which, for its quiet- 
ly effective satire on the advertising fra- 
ternity, its several engaging characters, 
and its general readability can be strongly 
recommended as top entertainment. 


Tue Battie ror Asta. By Edgar Snow. 
/31 pages, 160,000 words. Illustrations, in- 
dex. Random House, New York. $3.75. 
The author of “Red Star Over China,” an 
outstanding foreign newspaperman cover- 
ing the Far Eastern war, makes a bril- 
liant report on the three-year-old struggle 
and winds up with timely analyses of Rus- 
sia’s part in the imbroglio, Japan’s internal 
situation, and the paths that are open to 
the United States. 


Manan on Navat Warrare. Edited by 
Allan Westcott. 372 pages, 87,000 words. 
Maps, appendiz, index. Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton. $2.50. Selections of particular inier- 
est Loday from the writings of one of the 
greatest influences on modern naval 
thought, Rear Admiral Alfred Thayer 
_ (1840-1914) of the United States 
Navy. 


SCIENCE 


Medical Texts in Celluloid 


Eleven years ago a dark-haired, 14- 
year-old boy named Anthony P. Gulotta 
started to work stamping envelopes and 
performing other routine duties at the New 
York studios of Douglas Rothacker, pi- 
oneer in the making of educational motion 
pictures. Acquiring a wide practical knowl- 
edge of cinematics through study and ob- 
servation, the youth won swift promotion 
and two years ago decided to strike out 
for himself. Convinced that the increas- 
ing number of films physicians were mak- 
ing to illustrate special techniques and 
unusual cases often lacked continuity 
and A-1 photography, he formed Capitol 
Films and went into the business of 
medical movies. 

That Gulotta’s new ideas have aroused 





the enthusiasm of organized medicine was 
indicated last week as he started distribu- 
tion of his first “full-length feature,” a film 
depicting artificial pneumothorax for tu- 
berculosis (the collapsing of a lung by 
forcing air into the chest cavity through a 
needle, thus reducing the lung’s natural 
motion and permitting infected areas to 
heal). About 80 institutions—including 25 
medical schools, the Pan American Medi- 
cal Association, and the American College 
of Chest Physicians—have ordered prints 
of the 30-minute picture which cost $3,000 
to make, sells for $90 a print, and rents 
for $15. 


Included in the $5,500 worth of equip- 
ment necessary to “shoot” the film are an 
18-foot tripod on wheels supporting an 
optical bench and 8'%-inch lens (with 
which Gulotta can “take a picture of a 
dime at 50 feet”) and an “explosion-proof” 
camera motor specially guarded for sparks 
which might set off an anesthetic explo- 
sion. 





Hair Notes 


News of the week for the bald and the 
gray: 


‘ 


© That the peculiar “anti-gray-hair” vita- 
min member of the versatile B complex is 
chemically allied to the familiar dental 
anesthetic novocain was announced by Dr. 
Stefan Ansbacher of the Squibb Institute 


for Medical Research at New Brunswick 


N.J. 


Without this factor—technically 


ae 
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Anthony Gulotta ‘shoots’ operations with an 81-inch lens 


called para-amino-benzoic acid — young 
rats, dogs, guinea pigs, and foxes turn pre- 
maturely gray. When it is restored to their 
diet the hair returns to normal. The sub- 
stance, found in yeast and liver, has not 
yet been tested on human beings. 


“| Bald-headed Dr. Earl R. Norris and Dr. 
James Hauschildt of the University of 
Washington announced new tests with 
another yeast-and-liver vitamin which re- 
stores hair to partly bald mice. Confirming 
recent work by Dr. D. W. Woolley of the 
Rockefeller Institute, the Seattle scien- 
tists found that the “anti-alopecia factor” 
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(alopecia means loss of hair) was a sub- 
stance called inositol. So far, however, re- 
search on the vitamin brings no great cheer 
to the bald. For one thing, it stimulates 
hair growth on the body, not on the head; 
for another, several mice who received the 
substance grew more hair—but died under 
treatment! 





Apple Extract for Wounds 


That the old apple-a-day adage smacks 
of good common sense is a verdict backed 
by an increasing number of medical re- 
searchers. About ten months ago a New 


York doctor reported that pectin, an ap-. 


ple substance which is also found in other 
fruits and has long been used by house- 
wives for making jellies, promotes the 
growth of beneficial, digestion-aiding bac- 
teria in the intestines (Newsweek, April 
22, 1940). 

But pectin is also a double-duty weap- 
on in combating microbes, because it not 
only aids harmless bacteria but may kill 
dangerous germs, a fact shown by phy- 
sicians who have used the substance to 
treat dysentery and other digestive up- 
sets in children. Further evidence of pec- 
tin’s germ-killing ability was presented 
last week in the latest issue of Surgery, 
Gynecology, and Obstetrics by Dr. Charles 
A. Tompkins of the University of Nebras- 
ka and Grace Crook, Dr. Edith Haynes, 
and Dr. Matthew Winters of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

According to a three-year study of 75 
patients, the apple extract diluted to a 2 
per cent solution in cold water can be 
used either on soaked dressings or by di- 
rect washing to treat ulcers, stubborn 
after-operation wounds, and infected in- 
juries. A 15-year-old girl, for example, had 
a serious foot infection that hadn’t healed 
for five years, but she improved rapidly 
after less than two months of pectin ap- 
plications. 

However, the researchers emphasize that 
in this and other cases it is necessary to 
stop using pectin at a certain stage, be- 
cause the substance kills germs and pro- 
motes healing of tissues inside a wound, 
but in some undetermined manner ac- 
tually slows the growth of cells in outer 
skin layers. 





X-Rays Before a Jury 


More than six years ago Dr. William 
Klein of New Brunswick, N.J., examined 
Mrs. Jacob Stemmer for the first time. 
The 52-year-old woman, who was suffering 
from a walnut-sized internal tumor, told 
him she was the mother of three grown 
children, that two of her offspring had 
died in infancy, and that because of her 
age she was no longer capable of bearing 
children. After three X-ray treatments to 
reduce the tumor’s size, it was discovered 
that the patient was pregnant, and on 


May 2, 1935, Mrs. Stemmer gave birth 
to an idiot boy. 

The Stemmers sued Dr. Klein for $400,- 
000 damages, charging that the X-rays’ 
effect had made the child a mental de- 
fective. At the trial, which started in 
Middlesex County Circuit Court a fort- 
night ago, the physician testified that he 
had discovered Mrs. Stemmer’s pregnancy 
two months before the birth, it took two 
weeks to convince her of the fact, and 
the radiation hadn’t been strong enough 
to cause injuries to the unborn child. On 
the witness stand several specialists backed 
Dr. Klein’s claim as to the harmlessness 
of the rays. But physicians for the plain- 
tiff said the beams might have produced 
damaging changes, and Mrs. Stemmer 
stated that she, not Dr. Klein, had first 
discovered her pregnancy. Last week she 
won her case as a jury of nine men and 
three women awarded $50,000 damages to 
the idiot son and his parents. 





ARTS % 


Ballet in the American Way 


The American organized and financed 
Ballet Theatre takes its name literally— 
it rings up the curtain on the principle 
that ballet isn’t art unless it’s a good 
show as well. To this end, the Ballet 
Theatre has the best-trained and most 
attractive corps de ballet of any company; 
its costumes are crisp and fresh; its sets 
are never shabby, and its rotating star 
system gives nearly everybody in the 
company a chance at a good role—which 
makes for snap and enthusiasm among the 
young dancers. 

Last week this attention to theatrical 
detail counted heavily with the enthu- 
siastic audience which turned out for the 
opening night of the Ballet Theatre’s sec- 
ond New York season. Two premiéres 
added zest to the occasion. One was the 
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frst American showing of Antony Tu- 
dor’s gay “Gala Performance,” a spirited 
and witty burlesque on ballet in the most 
Russian Russian manner. The music is 
from Prokofieff’s Piano Concerto No. 1 
and waggish Classical Symphony, and the 
sets are by the Russian painter Nicolas 
de Molas. The other ballet—presented for 
the first time anywhere—is Agnes de 
Mille’s sly “Three Virgins and a Devil” 
to the music oi Respighi, with costumes 
inspired by German primitive art and de- 
signed by the Motleys. This is good theater 
thanks to the inspired clowning of the 
three virgins (Agnes de Mille, Lucia 
Chase, and Annabelle Lyon) who decide 
they’d rather be bad with diabolic Eugene 
Loring than enter a convent. 

The immediate success of “Gala Per- 
formance” puts Tudor ballets right into 
the front ranks of the company’s box- 
office hits, for the young English chore- 
ographer’s “Jardin aux Lilas”—given its 
American premiére last season—still re- 
mains unsurpassed in the Ballet Theatre’s 
repertory. Dealing with the conflicting 
emotions at an engagement dinner of the 
hostess, her former lover, her fiancé, and 
his mistress, the ballet is perfectly suited 
in theme to conventionalized ballet. 

Tudor, in the American tradition, is a 
self-made man. Now 32, he began life as 
a butcher’s boy in a London market, 
studied dancing under Marie Rambert, 
and for four seasons staged opera ballets 
at Covent Garden. Superstitious, he 
dropped the “h” in Anthony because an 
old woman promised it would bring him 


luck. 


For Paderewski and Poland 


Ignace Jan Paderewski came to the 
United States originally because the House 
of Steinway, which brought him, wanted 
a virtuoso to advertise its product. He 
made his American debut in Carnegie 
Hall on Nov. 17, 1891. The boy who had 
been advised at the Conservatory of War- 
saw to give up the piano in favor of the 
trombone was now what the London music 
critic, George Bernard Shaw, described 
as “an immensely spirited young har- 
monious blacksmith, who puts a concert 
on the piano as upon an anvil and ham- 
mers it out with an exuberant enjoyment 
of the swing and strength of the pro- 
ceeding.” Paderewski took New York au- 
diences by storm and followed up his 
eighteen concerts there with an equally 
triumphal tour throughout the country. 
Paderewski Candies and Paderewski Soap, 
among other products named after him, 
rode to success on the crest of the wave. 

But the musician, who was raised in a 
part of Poland seething with rebellion 
against its Russian overlords (and who re- 
ceived a blow from a Cossack’s knout at 
the age of 3), considered himself first a 
patriot, second a pianist. During the World 








Paderewski aids Poland by posing for a bust by Nison Tregor 


War he gave up the piano and devoted his 
entire energies and fortune to the resto- 
ration of his country. Only after finding, as 
the new Poland’s Premier and Foreign 
Minister, that he was unable successfully 
to buck the dictator Pilsudski, did he re- 
turn to his music. 

The white-haired more mature musician 
received a less tumultuous but equally 
enthusiastic welcome on his return to the 
American concert stage in 1922. By the 
time he made his last appearance in the 
spring of 1939, he had given more than 
1,500 concerts in the 48 states, traveling 
some 300,000 miles in a private Pullman 
supplied with his own piano, piano tuner, 
and chef. 

Paderewski is now 80 years old. He is 
white-haired, frail, and brokenhearted be- 
cause of the resubjugation of Poland. But 
last fall he made the perilous journey from 
his home in Switzerland to the United 
States, his “second home,” because he 
could no longer stand “the unbearable 
moral atmosphere of Europe.” This year 
is the 50th anniversary of his American 
debut. And President Roosevelt has set 
aside this week, Feb. 15 to 22, for a Na- 
tional Paderewski Testimonial. 

Following an opening dedicatory broad- 
cast by the Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
Pianist Rudolf Serkin Feb. 14, more than 
7,000 orchestras, musicians, schools and 
clubs of the nation are giving special pro- 
grams, in addition to the concerts planned 
by 50 local committees to benefit the 
Paderewski Fund for Polish Relief. (Very 
few of the major programs, strangely 
enough, include any of Paderewski’s own 
compositions.) 

Paderewski himself is in Florida, but be- 
fore he left New York he gave ten sittings 
to the Polish-born sculptor Nison Tregor, 
who, in turn, is donating his powerful bust 
of the pianist to the Paderewski Fund. The 


RCA-Victor record company has joined the 
festivities by issuing a “Golden Anniver- 
sary” album containing four piano pieces 
recorded by “Paddy” in England four years 
ago (four 12-inch records, $4.50) . 
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RECORD WEEK 


César Franck wrote his only SympHony 
—in D Minor—when he was 65. Like 
others of his compositions, it was _ re- 
ceived with hostility by public and mu- 
sicians alike: Gounod, for instance, pro- 
nounced it “the affirmation of impotence 
carried to the point of dogma.” The pub- 
lic now, of course, doesn’t agree; to the 
long list of recordings of this favorite, 
Columbia adds an emphatic version by 
Dimitri Mitropoulos and the Minneap- 
olis Symphony (five 12-inch records in 
album, $5.50) . 


The Overture to Richard Wagner’s 
Die MeEIstTersincer, coupled with the 
Pretupe to Act III of Lonenerin, has 
been richly recorded by Leopold Stokow- 
ski and the Philadelphia Orchestra for 
Victor (two 12-inch records in album, 
$2.50). The splendor of the orchestra’s 
tone should drown out most quibblings 
over Stokowski’s liberties with the score. 


The sequel to “Dancing in the Dark,” 
Decca’s amazingly successful. album 0% 
piano solos by Carmen Cavallaro (NEws- 
WEEK, May 27, 1940) , is more of the same, 
an album (five 10-inch records, $2.25) of 
ten old favorites packaged as GETTING 
SENTIMENTAL Over You. The tunes in- 
clude “Time on My Hands,” “Tempta- 
tion,” “If I Could Be With You,” “I 
Can’t Give You Anything but Love, 
Baby,” and “Can’t We Be Friends?” 
Skillfully performed, without vocals, and 
recommended. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Lend-Lease Amendments 


The Lend-Lease Bill, although it 
is only about 1,100 words long, or roughly 
the same number of words as appear on 
this page, is pretty tough reading for most 
of us. Its language is technical. Its impli- 
cations escape most of those who have not 
been following the Congressional debate 
on it with scrupulous care. These are the 
reasons why a strange misconception about 
the amendments to the bill has gained such 
wide currency. 

The story goes that the amendments are 
one and all trivial, meaningless, inconse- 
quential. This generalization has been ex- 
pressed by extremists on both sides of the 
national debate and has been echoed for 
the past week by commentators who ought 
to know better. It is not the conclusion of 
reasonable people on either side. Certainly 
the Administration leaders in the House 
and Senate aren’t of that opinion. And, by 
the same token, it isn’t the opinion of 
those close to the legislative forge who 
have successfully urged that the bill be 
hammered down here and there. 


Wriat is the meaning of the six 


House changes and the three Senate 
changes so far made? Some, of course, are 
infinitely less important than others. But 
it is pointless to discuss them at all with- 
out weighing each of them separately. Here 
they are, one by one: 

1—The first change requires the Presi- 
dent to “consult” the Chief of Staff of the 
Army or the Chief of Naval Operations of 
the Navy, or both, before leasing, lending 
or disposing of any defense article. This 
change is a compromise between the pro- 
posal that the Army or Navy certify to 
Congress that such articles are not vital to 
our own defense needs and the original 
proposal which gave the President full 
power to act without any consultation 
whatever. But the effectiveness of even the 
more stringent check upon the President 
would be doubtful, in light of Supreme 
Court decisions on the President’s vast 
powers in the field of foreign and military 
affairs. More, it is unlikely that the Presi- 
dent would in any event dispose of defense 
articles without consulting the Army and 
Navy. So this amendment merely under- 
lines the probable. 

2—The second change limits the Presi- 
dent’s powers to lease, lend and sell defense 
articles somewhat more precisely. The 
House has provided that not more than 
$1,300,000,000 worth of existing or already 
authorized defense articles shall be dis- 


posed of. This amendment was intended to 
meet the specific objections that Congress 
was being asked to authorize “the giving 
away of the whole Army and Navy” not 
to say to “surrender the power of the 
purse.” To this restriction, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee has added an- 
other which limits the President’s power to 
dispose of defense articles “to the extent 
to which funds are made available or con- 
tracts are from time to time authorized by 
Congress.” In short, a ceiling of $1,300,- 
000,000 has been put on the disposing of 
articles already existing or authorized and, 
in future, the President will have no power 
to spend money or make contracts involv- 
ing the spending of money for aid to for- 
eign nations until Congress so authorizes. 
As a practical matter, the Congressional 
appropriations in future will probably 
leave the President a large amount of dis- 
cretion. Nevertheless, the power of the 
purse remains in Congress, and the deter- 
mination of Congress to preserve this vital 
element in our system of government is 
immensely reassuring at this time. 

3—A third change in the Lend-Lease 
Bill, adopted by the Senate committee, 
reaffirms that determination to a degree. 
The original bill provided that any money 
repayments from nations to which ma- 
terial is lent or leased should revert to the 
appropriation out of which funds for such 
material were first expended and that these 
repayments should then be available for 
expenditure again. In other words, it set up 
a revolving fund which could have revolved 
to the end of time, presumably. The 
amendment provides that “in no event 
shall any funds so received be available for 
expenditure after June 30, 1946.” 

4—Amendment has now placed a two- 
year time limit on the powers conferred by 
the bill. This restriction may seem more 
formal than real, since the dangers which 
preoccupy most of us are certain to come 
to a head within two years. But there are 
other dangers against which this amend- 
ment would be a powerful safeguard— 
among them the possibility that whole 
industries may be taken over as “facili- 
ties” which the President is authorized to 
“procure.” The chief value of the time 
limitation is to stamp the bill as tempo- 
rary, and, before the powers conferred by 
the bill are renewed, the people will have 
an opportunity to pass judgment on how 
they have been used in the Congressional 
elections of 1942. 

5—But even before that time—when the 
electorate can, if it sees fit, return a new 
House of Representatives and 32 new Sen- 
ators—Congress may terminate the pow- 
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ers granted by the bill. The Dirksen 
amendment, as perfected by the Senate 
committee, now provides that if Congress 
passes a concurrent resolution (“hich re. 
quires no Presidential approval) declaring 
that the powers conferred by the bill “are 
no longer necessary to promote the de. 
fense of the United States,” the President 
shall no longer exercise such powers. There 
is question about the constitutionality of 
such a provision to recapture power. Be- 
yond this, is the hard fact stressed by 
Representative Mundt, the fact that if this 
bill should fail to do what proponents be- 
lieve it will do—keep war away from us— 
a concurrent resolution could not repeal 
a war. But, with this exception, the re. 
triction ought to have both point and 
meaning. Whatever the legal argument, 
when the time comes that a majority in 
each house votes to recapture the powers 
involved, the change in public opinion will 
be so drastic that the President is not like- 
ly to set his face against it. If he should, 
we shall have a lot of things even more 
serious than this particular bill to worry 
about. ; 

6—The sixth change in the bill merely 
says that there is nothing in the bill au- 
thorizing or permitting the convoying of 
vessels. This is what might be called a 
psychological amendment. The President 
now has ample power to authorize convoys. 
It is doubtful whether any act of Congress 
could take away that power. This amend- 
ment simply amounts to an assertion that 
Congress does not favor convoys. 

7—Similarly intended as reassurance is 
the amendment reaffirming that section 
of the Neutrality Act which prohibits the 
entry of any American vessel into a com- 
bat area. This provision was offered by the 
Administration to quiet the fear that the 
President desired to override that prohi- 
bition in the Neutrality Act. 

8—Finally there is the amendment re- 
quiring the President to report to Congress 
every 90 days. Certainly it is in the inter- 
est of popular understanding of what goes 
on. It is true that the President retains 
the right to withhold such information “as 
he deems incompatible with the public in- 
terest to disclose.” But this reservation is 
only a formal acknowledgment of the 
President’s constitutional right to refuse 
information to Congress on the ground 
stated. The purpose of Congress is un- 
mistakable. 


Flee, then, are the amendments 
that have been made up to this writing. 
Obviously they do not satisfy all the critics 
of the bill. They do not restrict the pow- 
ers given to the President even as much 
as Mr. Willkie, for instance, would have 
them restricted. But it is simple inac- 
curacy to dismiss these amendments as 
insignificant. They do reaffirm one or two 
basic principles of constitutional govern- 
ment at a moment when it is easy for us 
to lose our sense of relative values. 
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When you ask for Old Taylor, you do so with 
the knowledge that no finer whiskey ever 







came out of Kentucky. The signature on the 
label is your assurance of that. For the late 
Colonel Ik. H. Taylor, Jr., 
was known far and wide for 
Ais skill as a distiller—and 
he endorsed only this, his prixe 









bourbon, with his name. 







Copyright 1940 
National Distillers Products C orporation 


New York 





This is the home of Old Taylor, and within 
its ivy-covered walls no other whiskey 
but Old Taylor has ever been made. 





